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Porat ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees 


First time in England, an Indian Legend, 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 


Words by Longfellow. Music by Robert Stoepel. 


The poem read by Miss Matilda Heron, ) rambo Tragedienne 
of the United States. First performances of Balfe's 
SATANELLA this season. 


No performance on Wednesday, being Ash-Wednesday. 


On Monday the 11th, and during the week, except Wed- 
nesday, commencing at Seven each evening with ‘The 
Song of Hiawatha.” Miss Matilda Heron, Madame 
Palmieri; Messrs. St. Albyn, H. Corri, Walworth, and the 


Chorus of the Royal English Opera. 


On Monday and vier BIANCA. a Pyne; 
Miss Thirlwall: Messrs. A. ce, H. Wharton, H. 
am St. Albyn, Distin, Walworth, ‘Lyall, and Mr. W. 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, SATANELLA. Miss 
Louisa Leffler, Thirlwall ; > ag H. Wharton, St. 
Cag a cg Walworth, Distin, W. H. Payne, and Mr. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Marray. 


In preparation, Auber's ra as DOMINO NOIR, and 
an entirely New Opera RUY BLA 


Doors open at half-past Six, commence at Seven. 
No Charge for Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. 


Pe ag Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
ents have been madefor parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes. on the first Tier for £1 5s. 


ail, tor F for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 64., 


; Dress Circles, 5s.; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, Is. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT, RA., will com- 
mence his COURSE OF LECTURES ON. SCULPTURE 
ssateaeiienae ‘ue panty 16th and seth, and the in 
ir an e 
llth, and eth of vor March 


The Lectures commence each evening at Eight o'clock 


Stalls, 38. ; : 





JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a 

General Meeting of the Academicians held on Tuesday, 

the 29th January, Paul Falcouer Poole, ea was elected 

an Academician in the room of the late A. E. Chalon, Esq., 

and Richard Ansdell, Thomas Faed, Edward M. Barry, 
Esqrs., and Baron Marochetti were elected Associates. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


oN Re pockegendggin A OF ARTS.— 

. R.A., will commence his COURSE 

OF LECTURES’ on PAINTING on Thursday, the 14th 

instant, and continue them on the evenings of the 2ist and 
28th of. February, and the 7th, 14th, and 21st of March. 


The Lectures commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


ROL ORISAL, SOCIETY. OF LONDON. 

The ANNIVERSARY will be held at Apartments the 

of the Society, in Somerset House, on Friday, February the 

15th, at One o'clock in the eweg ~ and the Fellows 

will Dine on the same day at. the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen Street, at Six o'clock. 


Those Fellows who intend to Dine are requested to leave 
their names, and those of their friends invited, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, or at the Society's Apartments as early as 
possible previously to the 15th instant. 


PROFESSOR OWEN, 
the poll cog History nt, British Museum, will 
course of SIX LECTURES on FOSSIL 

REPTILIA, at the Museum of Practical , Jermyn 
Street, on Friday, 8th February at 3 o'clock; to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Friday, at the same hour. 


Tickets for the Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
‘useum. 














intendent of 





M MUSARD has the honour to apie 
¢ that he has secured the Great St. James's Hall for 
purpose of giving a SERIES of PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
to commence this eve! , Saturday, February 2, and to be 
continued every evening or one month (excepting each Mon- 
day evening). The whole of the seats will removed 
from the hall, thus forming a promenade unequalled by Page | 
room in London. The superb saloon ad, 

will also be thrown open, so that visitors, while to 
the music, can partake of the refreshments, which be 
of the most recherché description, and supplied at the most 
reasonable The Orchestra will consist of seventy 
performers, selected from M. MUSARD’S celebrated band 
in Paris, and from the élite of the 


ps Elysées. 
beet cage a oe be found the following celebrated 
gendre (late of the world-renowned Band of 
ey vi Guides, Paris), cornet-a-piston; M. Gobert, 
first violin and leader of the orchestra; M. , junior, 
violin; M. Lamoury, violoncello; M. cornet-a- 
piston; M. Moreau, ophicleide; M. Francois (from the Band 
of the Artillery of the Imperial Guard ), M. Bichir, and M. 
—_ trombones; M. A. De Vriye, flute; M. Lalliet, 
oboe; M. Fabre an the Band of Guides), 
clarionet; M. Araldi, t; M. Pothin, Ist Horn; 
M, Grolard, 2nd Horn; M. us (from the 1st Imperial 
Guards), drums. The programme, which will be changed 
every evening, will comprise the chief works of the 
various masters, ancient and modern, consisting of 
phonies, overtures, operatic Salastione. and dance music, It 
will also include some of the’ best and most striking pieces 
from the works, hitherto almost wholiy unknown in 
England, of Herr Richard Wagner, whose presence in Paris 
pea f created so great a sensation. A other novel- 
Musard will introduce the Hymn, exe- 
of the Italian Armies during the cam- 


pees by the 

of 1 which will be sung at these concerts by 
Signor Valsovani, accom by the orchestra. The 
dance music will include the celebrated Echo Quadrilles ; 
the Cattle Show Quadrille, mag ogg on the occasion of the 
Paris Universal Sinibition in Ii the Kissing Polka, the 
Cuckoo Polka, &.; the new Champagne Galop; the 


Express Train Galop, &e. 
Admission, 1s.; balcony, 2s. 6d., and reserved balcony, 5s. 
Doors open at half-past Seven ; commence at Eight o'clock. 
may be obtained at the Hall; the West-end 


Tickets 
Musicsellers ; aa at Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, No. 
48, Cheapside. 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. 


The following COURSES OF LECTURES are about to 
be commenced :— 


TWENTY-FOUR Lectures on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
by Dr. Hofmann, F.R.S., to be delivered on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, at 10 a.m., commencing llth February. for 
the Course, £1. 


FORTY Lectures on MINERALOGY, by Mt, W 
Smyth, M.A.. ERS, to be delivered at 3 p.m., on Mi ys, 


Thursday's ag + commencing February 
ime y= for the Course, £ 


THIRTY-SIX Lectures on APPLIED MECHANICS, by 
Professor Willis, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and ‘Fridays, at 12, commencing 
February 14th. Fee for the Course, £1 10s. 


THIRTY-SIX Lectures on GEOLOGY, by Professor 
Ramsay, F.R.S. (assisted by Mr. A. Geikie, F.G.S.), to be 
delivered on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days, at 2 p.m., commencing on February cr i Fee for the 
Course, £1 10s. 


Tickets and Prospectuses of the School may be had on 
application. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





PRIVATE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, ORIGINAL 
PUBIIC ACTS OF CHARLES IL, and ROYAL 
PROCLAMATIONS. 


R. WILLIAM SALT having bestowed 
much time and attention in tracing out and 
the printed copies of Private Acts of King George L., 
previous re’ will be thankful to any person who can, 
before Ist refer him to any collection of such Private 
Acts, so as to enable him to improve his List. .He will also 
be glad to hear of any sets of the Private Acts, dated before 
1814, or of the Original Public Acts, black letter folio, 18th 
to 20th Charles II., or‘ of any collections that have been 
phase of Royal Proclamations. 
Letters to be addressed to Mle $s Satz, 23, Park 
Square, Regent’s Park, London, 7 


Ist February, 1861. 
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ONEY TO LED. 
SUMS from £100 to £3000 are ready to be advanced 


re ae interest upon personal and other 


come ee to be put out upon Mortgage at 


for ten or tw: 
tothe amount requireg Apply to Mr. Alpha, 2 Bel Yard 
+ oe ar segue fone but Principals or their Solicitors 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
CPI se wa) 7 Bea og London, for Mutual 


Established December, 1835. 


SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, 2 re ty- 
John Bradbury, Esq. MP. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Onele Nea ae 4 
Richard F Robert * 
sic gas fer | Sr 
arles Ss ; 5 
Charles Good, Esq. 


J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L:8.| Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 


SOLICITOR. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Ansell, Esq., F.RS. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the 1860: 
eatin neds of thy 
WON AN, 2 isctaipiamaimisesentecen 
an annual income of ........... Be 
total annual income, after de- 
hae Fp cogs annual abatement in 
Total number of policies issued, 23,573. 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of 
members, from the commencement of the 
in December, eee eae 5 4 
of accumulated fund ........ sonngnnepe. O89 win 
~ The effect of the suecessful operation pobre Port 
the whole of its exitens may Soot 
Sicha eonphaet a at the four vem 
Sear Poke, 


time, 
er eee r= ll 5 


10 
16,053 15 7 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
pElican LIFE INSUBANCE OFFICE, 


en , 1861, will 
of Profits, sub ubject to sere Bo rade grande 
force for five years, being continued until 
that period. 


| 


On Life Interests vg Reversion; also upon 
other approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 


bs a Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the as above, orto any of the Company's Ageuts. 
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Bi near nner i fannie ee 


ee aT caer nae 


ve nie spatnne cera 


a at rent re npeeyanenerteeennerssapen er ee arora 
vnaaeiowensnti nine ae — 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON. 


“~~ ‘ | 





ESTABLISHED. 1824. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT- 


PRESIDENT. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The.Archbishop of Dublin. The Bishop of Durham. 


The Duke of Marlborough. The Bishop of Lincoln. 
The Earl of Galloway. Lord Crofton. 
DIRECTORS. 


Crarmman.—Joseph Henry Green, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
President of the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration of the United Kingdom. 

__ sRight Hon. J. R. Mowbray, M.P. 
Depory CHAIRMEN. {Wities Bowman, Esq,, F.R. ; 
Patrick Black, M.D. Clement Hue, M.D. 


Rev. Alfred B. Clough, M.A.| Rey. John E. Kempe, M.A. 
Rey. Thomas Dale, M.A. Sir Charles Locock, Bart. 


Thomas Davis, Esq. Gerard W. Sag Esq. 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. Andrew A Mieville, Esq. 
James Dunlap, M.D. George H._ Pinckard, Esq. 
James Hunt Holley, Esq. John Smith Soden, 4 


— 


REPORT PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, HELD NOVEMBER 30ru, 1860. 

The Directors have much satisfaction in presenting a 
favourable Report 
year ending June 30th, 1860. 

This year has been distinguished by the fact that a larger 
amount of New Assurances has been effected than in any 
corresponding period. 

During 9 renin, = Policies were — on 
an aggregate sum of £324,575, and yieldi 
in New Annual. Premiuzis. se geno res 

The Gross Income has increased, in the same time, 


from 
£179,119 to 5 and the Assurance Fund from 
pa to Thus, after the payment of 


claims and hn mg p—4 Accumulated Fund has received 
an augmenta’ oO O90, a sum exceeding, b 
£10,300, the surplus of the r . : 


0, ear. 
By the lamented death of the late Duke of Richmond, the 


announ 

viously a Vice-President, and who has been. connected 

with the Society for a period of thirty-five has 
accepting the of ‘President. 


honoured the Society by 

The Directors have also the to state that the Duke of 
Marlborough has allowed his name to be added to the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the Institution. 


The Directors desire, in conclusion, to. observe that all 

who shall have completed Policies on the participat- 

scale before the 30th June, 1861, will share in the Bonus 

to be declared in January, 1862. This early participation 

in the profits offers such advantages to new Assurers, that 

the Directors are unwilling to close their Report without 
inviting attention to the announcement. 





The following are some of the distinctive features of the 


One half of the Annual Premiums on Policies for the 
whole of life may for the first. five years remain on.credit, 
and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid 
off at any time. ; 

Policies for Terms or Years may‘be effected at Rates 
gre _ tonne to Assurers, 

ALID Lives may be Assured at Premiums 
ag oy ane risk. - oss gees 
@ ACCOUNTS AND BALance SHEETS are at all times open 
Oa tecpestion of tho, Asmuned, ex:ef: Bounams proposing to 


SERVICE IN ANY VOLUNTEER Corps allowed within the 
United Kingdom 


without the payment of any extra 
shy pay y 


Forms of Proposal, and further Information, can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
13, St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
N.B.—A Fee of One Gunga is paid to the MepicaL 
ArtrenpDants of all Persons proposing to Assure. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Society will be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and Policies will participate at one = 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 
Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society's pectus. 
The Premiums required by this Society f 
young lives are Sener than in many other old estab 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from. all risk by an 
pom a omar fund in addition to the accumulated 
wed from the investments of 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 


’ CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


of the progress of the Society during the | 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Tae Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crareman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CHArRMan. 





Sum Insured. 


The Assets of the C 





pany, at 31st Decemb 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3ist December, 1861, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 


assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership,; as. 
is the case in mutual societies. 
To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


per cent. per annum on the sums 


Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds. 139 ls. 
Notwithstanding these large addi 


additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the pte men ne may, if 


| term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


desired, for the 


, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. 0d., all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. : 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving inthe United Kingdom. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
(By Order) 


P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
ily * 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq. 


At the AnnvAL Mrxtine in August, the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


N the large accessions of business made 
annually a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the ity of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise aboye those of the preceding 
year by a larger sum than has been obtained by the i 
of any single year since the formation of the Company ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. ‘To this circumstance must be attributed the 
aaa forthe year show 
a profit of £42,488 3s. 4d. 


The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year. 





received. above each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851...... 52,673 5 11...... 8,645 15 11 
1852...... 76,925 4 2...... 24,251 18 


3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,689 0 2 
1854...... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 130,060 11 11...... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 151,783 9 6...... 21,672 17 7 
1857...... 176,049 4 8...... 28,815 15 2 
1858...... 196,148 2 6...... 21,098 17 10 
1859...... 228,314 7 3.....°32,166 4 9 


Placing the Company among the very largest offices in the 
Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject is accompanied by 
an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the in- 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia~ 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention tothe subject of Life Assurance 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences te be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with 
net So Ee EE Oe Be ees eon 
ori: sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
POLICY effected previously to the gp reap. teas 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus 
Bonuses ever declared. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 





JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 





THE 


AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Established 1834), at the end of each Year prints for 
general circulation, a Cash Account and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may be had by a written or personal application to the 
Actuary, or to any of the Society’s Agents. 


Orvices :—39, Kive Street, CuEarsipe, E.C., Lonpon. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 
have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited) 
NOW OPEN WITH GREAT NOVELTIES. 
Mornings, 12 to 5. Evenings, 7to 10, Admission, Is. 

Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Half-price 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 

The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the MEM- 

BERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will COMMENCE 


for the Season on FRIDAY, the 18th of January, at eight 
eceeding Friday 








o'clock, and will be continued on each su 
Evening at the same hour. 
Arrangement of the Lectures before Easter. 

TWELVE LECTURES on FISHES, by RICHARD 
OWEN, Esq, D.C.L., S., Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. To commence on Tuesday, January 22, 
at three o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding 
Tuesday (except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TWELVE LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, by JOHN 
TYNDALL, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
RI. To commence on Thursday, January 24, at three 
o'clock, and to be continued on each succeeding Thursday 
(except in Passion and Easter weeks). 

TEN LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by 
EDWARD FRANKLAND, Esq., F.R.S. To commence on 
Saturday, January 19, at three o’clock, and to be continued. 
on each succeeding Saturday at the same hour. 

Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of 
two guineas for the season, or one guinea for a single course. 

A syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 

HENRY BENCE JONES, Sec. 


'VENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., will commence a course of 
TEN LECTURES on the First Principles of Physiology, on 
Saturday, the 19th January, at Seven o'clock, to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Saturday Evening. 
Tickets for the whole course, price five shillings, may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 








THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Trustees 
—Viscount Ranelagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P.—In- 
vestments daily, either in the Share, Deposit, or Land De- 
Par eeeiptageilap af ang maak, investors grange 
an ves 
of the three branches. v senae, or all of shaun il they think 
Prospectuses 


fit. of the ninth year sent free to any part of 
the world, as money may be invested by correspondence, and 
the system is adapted for all classes of the community, 
whether for small or large investments. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 
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EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 

DON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.8., will commence a 

COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on Friday 

» January 25th, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued 

on each suceeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 

by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 

compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 

manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 


With one stop, oak case wk. cette eee 0 
‘With two'stops, one set and a-half of vibrators ... 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ... me 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 30. 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 


Waaatsrone and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 
and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg ny to invite 

N and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 





SAUCES,—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


EA & PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. 


The large and increasing demand has 
caused un 


cipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 


ele; but the ‘GENUINE ” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name j 


on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crosse and BLackWext, London, and all respect- 





Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 





4S wine MACHINES. 








The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO’s. They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
a easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 


Grover and Baker Machine - - £7 7 0 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
= aw Boudoir do. 1010 0 


Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 


Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depdt, 144, High Holborn, 
London; or from the Branch Depot. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 

barrack, 





camp, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, cant , trunks, port t , &e., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF LONDON IS NOW OPEN 
at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
5, _ Mail East. Morning, Ten to Five. Evening, Seven 
en 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


isin 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 








Oren Dary From Exeven 10 Turee; Sarurpays, From 12 to 2.—Supscriprion, Five SHiniines 


r 


FoR A YEAR. 
REV. 8. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





OBIN HOOD. The Newand 


G& PAINTINGS, among which are a 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 


Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 


Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle | gt Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
to an astonished Multitude, «! Peter Lastman; Landscape, Publish 
with figures, by Mouch ; d and figures, by Van ers— 





Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 forthe 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Cramer, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 





The New Opera by 
ALLACE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. Il, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 








ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


OSE OF CASTILLE: The 
most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, AND Co., 201, Regent Street. 








Money Orders to Jon aac) Menutsciors, | PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

65 and 64, Cheapside. and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PLANO, 
and every warranted. Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


K EAtine’s PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled im destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by THomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. 











ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 
when complete, will be the pe Book oF REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 
public, 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to Trollect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subseriber to “Tue, Lrrerary GazeTre” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The ere ae 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “ The Educational 
Directory.” 
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Crown 8vo., Now ready, at all the Libraries, ’ 
HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL (THE TWO COSMOS: A Tae or Frrry 
METHOD. 


“M. Havet’s system obliges the pupil to learn almost in 
te of himseif, and to stock his memory with words and 
rases belonging to our daily wants and avocations. The 
onversations are most varied in matter, and range from 
the simplest construction to the most difficult idiom and the 
purest Gallicism ; yet the progress is so gradual, — 
with commonplace abilities must arrive at a good spoken 
knowledge of the French language."—The Bristol Mirror. 





OUSEHOLD FRENCH: 

260 Conversations in French and English alternately, 
each Exercise consisting of Questions and Answers of every- 
dzy use; with a Dictionary of 10,000 Words and numerous 
Idioms. 264 pp. Price 3s. 





B.S CC H..§.T UD L ES: 
Modern Conversations on all the ordinary Hoatona 
life; Exercises to be done at sight; and R 
from French writers. New edition, with a D' 
10,000 Words and numerous Idioms. 388 pp. Price 5 5a. ea. 
“ This entirely new and original work is a finishing con- 
vyersational book on an admirable plan. The Conversations, 
remarks, and notes embrace all topics, and are worded in 
elegant modern French. It is a practical system, which 


must prove Rat & useful to English persons who are anxious: 


to speak French with fluency and correctness."—-The Man- 
Examiner and Times. 


London: 
W. Attax; Dorav and Co.; Sorrxrs, Marswaxt, and Co, 





This day, octavo, price 16s,, the ie pas Volume, completing 
the Work, of 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of Slavery, 
and to the Government of Colonies. 


By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Vols. I, 11, 28s.; Vol II., 16s. 
London; Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 





Now Reddy, New Edition for 1861, with numerous Im- 
provements, 


APT. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1861 (Twenty-first 
}, containing all the new Peers, Knights, 
Bishops, Pri Councillors, Judges, &c., corrected through- 
out on the He est authority. 


Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, and all Booksellers. 





Price 3s. éd., cloth, lettered on side and back, 


HRISTIAN CONSOLATION: The Way 
Home, and Conjugal Love. 


By D. R. McNAB, 
Author of “ Body, Mind, and Spirit.” 
London: Darron and Co., 58, Holborn Hill 





Now ready, in small 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


AROCHIAL SERMONS. By the 
Rey. J. K. MILLER, late Vicar of Walkeringham, 
Notts, and formerly Fellow ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place. 





COMPLETION OF DEAN ALFORD'S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Now ready, price 14s., Vol. IV., Part IL, of 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with a 
Critically Revised Text: a Digest of Various Readings : 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: 
ma: and a Copious, Critical, and Exegetical Com- 
mentary in English. For the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Contents of the previous volumes :— 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. Fourth Edition. 28s. 
Vol. Il.—Acts to II. Corinthians. 
Vol Tl. —Galatians to Philemon. Second Edition. 18s. 
Vol. IV., Part I.—Hebrews to II. Peter. 


Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place, London; and Deri¢uror, 
Brut, and Co., Cambi ridgé. 





OTEL MOVEMENT.—STONE PRE- 
SERVATIVES.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY. 
rice 4d., stam; 5d., contains—Designs for the Paris 
House ; e View of New Hotel, Malvern ot 
Four Sister Arts; Stone Preservative 
Ancient Scotch Hostelry (with Illustrations) ; Competitions 
li Grimsby, and Bury; Art in Glass Painting ; The 
B for the International Exhibition for 1862; 
State of Preston; Society of Female Artists ; 
of Salford ; Irish Building News; Builders’ Actions ; 
Church Building News ; Provincial News; Patents, &c, 


Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers, 


PORE RARE IT TEENS (ee ROLE foe mega Rd 


ERE Re Ae NT nc AAR ES 


Years Aco. 


Mg excels in what we oe of all desire in a novel—fresh- 
There is in some passages a good deal of 

panes in it; and a writer who is capable of pathos—not 
mere maudlin, but genuine, manly feeling—belongs to the 
higher ranks of authorship. Many men have true tender- 
ness of feeling, but, perhaps, the rarest thing in literature is 
the art of ex tenderness * aiken being 
ridiculous, and of drawing tears of which the reader is not 
ashamed. Our Author has not’ much indulged his faculty 
in this way, but in one little scene—the deathbed of the 
elder Cosmo's mother—he has been so successful that one 
cannot help feeling his superiority."—Times, January 10th. 


“To — who deg; of ever finding originality aoe: 
among the merits of the literature of fiction, ‘The Tw 
Cosmos’ will come as a welcome surprise. It is tuchatinit 
= a ipa it is also a good novel.”—Morning Post. 

anuary 26 


“The tne ll in this tale — haces and the. whole is 
lifelike and substantial.""—Spectato: 


“ For once Nature will know bit: —Illustrated Times. 


“To call it merely a good novel is to do an injustice to 
the narrator; to say that it is the best of the season would 
not be absolutely correct, but would not be far from the 
truth. Every one should read it—~all who read it will 
heartily recommend it to their friends.”—Morning Herald, 
February 2nd. 





Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovatas. 
London: Hamitton, ApAms, and Co. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 
HE GREAT COTTON QUESTION: 


WHERE ARE THE SPOILS OF THE SLAVE? 
ee he Upper and Middle Classes of Great 


By a. 

“Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteous- 
ness, and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour's 
+ bigwe boxy wages, and giveth him not for his work."— 

er. xx. 11-13. 


MacmiLiay and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME: 

Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers 

Read, was Theatres oar and pos te Eee 

Drink, and Enjoy Themselves. ig tee maior Fl 

chiefly to Literature and Music; and to Places 

and ous interest in and about Moscow. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


London: Wii11aM H. Aten and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street 





Mr. MAURICE'S NEW WORK. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE: 
or, Book of Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A, 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street. 


MacmILian and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garde mn, London. 





jas GRANT, Esq., Editor of the 
“ Morning Advertiser. "Author of “‘ Random Recol- 
lections of the Lords and Commons,” ‘The Great Metro- 
polis,’’ &c—A Memoir and Portrait of this distinguished 
— will appear in “OLD JONATHAN" for 
ebruary 15th, a Penny Monthly Pictorial Paper. Price 
One Penny. 


London: W. H. Coritneripce, City Press, I17 to 119, 
Aldersgate Street, and all Booksellers and News Agents. 








Now ready, Illustrated by John Leech, a New and Revised 
Edition, in one volume, handsomely bound, price 5s., 


THE LIFE OF A FOXHOUND. 
By JOHN MILLS, 
Author of “The Old oma eae “The Life of a 


Loneman and Co., Paternoster Row. 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





NEW WORK BY SILVERPEN. 
Frontispiece and title, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
IVE BREAD+GAIN LOVE, 
By ELIZA METEYARD (Siuvexren). Author of 


“The Doctor's Little Daughter,” ‘Lillian’s Golden 
Hours,” &. 


London: Wit11am Tea, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 





This day, square foolscap 8vo., cloth, 7s. 
ARIBALDI AND OTHER POEMS. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





Now ready, feap,, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL on the PRESENT STATE 
of the LAW A WILLS, adapted as a Guide for 

pow? Se cspuepe | simple cases; with Forms for ordi- 
i By GEORGE BOOTH, Solicitor. 
L, Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





‘*On the whole, we consider it (‘The National’) one of 
the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but 
powerfully, against the many evils that infest our age, such 

try in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in 


secley. Ht oaly requis to, be generally known te be 


generally valu 
“ The ‘ National * gives evidence of the vigour 
and taste of the new management,"—Daily Telegraph. 
“The ‘National Mi ine’ contains men ee 
pers, and is ang” pd under t! itorship 
r. Ritchie,”"—Bell's 


essenger. 
“Tt is understood that - Braj cw matey 2 and mi 
ment of this Magazine have been and that the re- 
sponsibilities of both have been combined in a gentleman 
well known in literary circles as an Acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful manner. ‘These are just the qualities for 
the conductor of a ; and, if we had not been in- 
formed of the fact, we think we should have seen in the tone 
of the late number of the ‘ National e’ itself, strong 


traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has been 


given to the li ye agreed, and, while illustration is 
still a sharnctaedl letterpress is more predominant 
than hitherto, As there are pith and substance in the 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 
IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


articles, we are not a gg eat complain of this partial 
change; and it is simple justice eee Say that quantity, 
qual. and variety are judiciously and satisfacto: 

bined in the current number.”—TIllustrated London News. 

“We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscel- 
lany on ae excellence of the first number which has ap- 
peared under his auspices. There is a rye 
hie nage of talent, and a loftiness of moral senti ve 

ig ev page, which we cannot but approve. e 
articles » Mog FR without being frivolous; or, if not light 
are earnest, without being dull. The fiction is of a ee 
order to that which pertains to literature of this class; say 
pasa dared we have not set eyes on a more 
magazine than the ‘ National’ for a long time.” 
es ro es. 

“The *. National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
provement upon its immediate predecessors, both in the 
= of its <a and in the poe to of its letterpress. 

Ritchie has done much for it."—Si 
OnE We thoroughly 1 like the plan of this periethtil gail the 
of the contributions, and are persuaded 
elk aces be ne ET to secure for itself a re- 


peated welcome to thousands of households.""—The 
“ This admirable periodical.”"—Morning Chronicle. 
“This most agreeable periodical."”—London Review. 





LONDON: W. KENT AND CO. 
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REVIEWS. 


JUTLAND AND THE DANISH ISLES.* 


Tr has seldom been our good fortune to fall in 
with such an agreeable volumeas Mr. Marryatt’s 
tour through Denmark, not only from the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, but also owing 
to the singularly easy and unaffected flow of 
the narrative. He combines the discerning 
eye of the archeologist, the ready hand of an 
artist, and the knowledge of the historian ; he 
studied the Danish language, and was on 
familiar terms with some of the most distin- 
guished men of Copenhagen; and the con- 
sequence is, that we accept his statements with 
confidence, and feel that we are being taught 
by an accomplished gentleman, while we are 
amused by his charmingly-written pages. 

Mr. Marryatt fully appreciates the fact,which 
has been too long forgotten, of the deep obli- 
gations and the intimate relations which bind 
us to the Dane rather than the Saxon. Our 
national predilection for the sea, our energy 
of character, our union as a people, our enter- 
ne and vigour, betoken at this day the “salt 

” of the Northmen, which we inherit not 
only from the followers of Canute and Sweyn, 
but also from the knights of Normandy, who 
won the day near the town which still bears the 
name of another sea-king, Hastings. The 
emigrant British Danes formed the celebrated 
Varangian guard of the Byzantine emperors. 
The language of Denmark bears a striking 
resemblance to our own, and Mr. Marryatt 
playfully reminds us that the vulgar pronun- 
ciation of the unaspirated word ‘’orses” is good 

aish. From Denmark came Queen Anne, 
wife of James I. and Prince George, 
the husband of Queen Anne, while 
several of our own princesses, among them 
“the good Queen Louisa,” have intermar- 
ried with Danish sovereigns. There are no 
beggars and there is no poverty in Denmark ; 
Po ga are courteous, the roads good, the 
hotels comfortable; the country abounds in 
historic sites, quaint old churches, famous 
castles, picturesque towns, and an inexhaustible 
store of antiquities ; and it needs only a quick 
ear and a genuine healthy love of legends, such 
as Hans Andersen and Mr. Marryatt possess, 
in order to collect a very treasure-trove of such 
old-world ware. It is alone worth the pil- 
image to visit Elsinore and the land of 
et. The reformation was accepted with 

the test apathy and indifference by the 
people, the nuns died away, the monks were 
pensioned, the monasteries, which were confis- 
cated to the crown, alone suffered any loss, so 


that the churches still retain their ancient | 


stall-work ornaments and plate. Their more 
singular contents are now, perhaps, the metal 
fonts supported upon three monsters, the 
— or likenesses of the dead hung upon 
‘the walls, and the peculiar practice of pre- 
serving in chapels above ground the bodies of 
a and other royal and noble person- 
ages. . Marryatt omits to mention the 
recent submergence of an electric telegrapli 
cable between Weyboume and Tonning, and 
the exclusive trade now carried on between 
that port and Lowestoft. 

‘Mr. Marryatt sketches the various towns 
through which he passed with a few light 
graphic touches and with a racy manner, in 
which every word tells: the ramparts of Lubeck, 


* Jutland and the Danish Isles. By H. Marryatt. (London 
J. Murray. 1860.) ‘ 








with their shady walks under the fragrant 
limes ; the magnificence of new Hamburg in 
startling proximity to the filth and decay of 
the old town; the table @héte of the bathing 
lace of Travemiinde, with its scandalously 
bect-isialiad beauties ; Kiel, with its university 
library of 95,000 volumes, open to all honest 
comers ; the compact farms and homesteads of 
Holstein; and the ancient gate-tower and finely- 
restored church of Schleswig, are all 
before our eyes as rapidly and distinctly as if 
painted on the canvas of a moving panorama. 
Sydney Smith’s scratching bar for his cattle was 
anticipated by the wayside-stones erected for 
the same p by the good-natured Hol- 
steiners ; at Bekenforde was the scene of the 
empty victory of one of the endless princes of 
Saxe-Gotha in the disreputable rebellion of 
1849, fostered by Prussia; at Schleswig the 
Danish clergy ‘were forced,” says the 
chronicler, “‘ from their sweet wives, non sine 
clade gravi ;” before approaching Flendsborg 
the remains are seen of the celebrated Dane- 
virke, a mound of stone and earth built, on the 
same principle as Adrian’s and the Chinese 
wall, to defend Jutland against all invaders ; 
At Sonderborg, the floor of the prison of Chris- 
tian II. still bears the marks, of a groove 
in the stone pavement two fingers deep, worn 
by the feet of the captive king during tue 
sixteen years in which he paced, for exercise, 
round his cell; in the vaults of Kolding, 
Albert, King of Sweden, expiated his ungallant 
remarks ad to the great Queen Mar- 
garet. Mr. Marryatt informs us of the in- 
genious method by which the high stepping 
horses are taught that action which our ts 
in Hyde Park so highly prize; the deluded 
animals, when young, are provided, not with 
blinkers, but huge spectacles, containing strong 
magnifying gone: every pebble appears as 
large as a block of stone, and so the horse 
sagaciously lifts up his legs high in the air to 
avoid the contact. At the cattle fair of Veile 
our traveller enjoyed the pleasant sight of a 
picturesque field, under hanging woods, covered 
with cheerful peasants clad in silver-buttoned 
coats, and wearing broad-brimmed hats, and 
farmers riding sturdy horses covered with em- 
broidered housings. After a long dreary waste, 
occasionally broken by barrows, Aarhaus, with 
its interesting cathedral, Fruen Kirche and 
tombs, offered an agreeable relief. The wretched 
island of Sprogo is the Danish Jericho, Bath, 
or Coventry of bores!; and the isle of Kalf 
(island) recals the queer little adjunct of our 
own Isle of Man, and its ancient occupiers, the 
Northmen. Ringsted, with its tombs, the 
Danish Westminster Abbey, rivalled by Roes- 
kilde in historic memories, and exceeded by it 
in architectural pretensions, which furnishes its 
name to the Rothschild family, and where Mr. 
Marryatt found Professor Worsaae and a knot 
of antiquaries searching for the bones of Saxo 
Grammaticus, were the more interesting places 
visited before he reached Cope n. The 
city, owing to spoliation by its own kings and 
the disastrous bombardment by the English, 
retains few traces of its antiquity. Fires are 
of frequent occurrence, and watchmen are 
stationed at night on the tower of St. Nicholas 
to signal their occurrence; lodgings are sub- 
ject to a most inconvenient mode of hiring ; 
servants’ wages are cheap, but their habits are 
extravagant ; the beds are uncomfortable, but 
the cost of living is moderate. The chief 
objects of interest are the University, the 
twisted spire of the Exchange, the round tower 
and spiral staircase up which the Czar Peter 
drove four-in-hand, the dockyard and arsenal, 
the old home of Tycho Brahe, now used as an 
almshouse, and the museums of Thorvaldsen 





and the Royal Society of Northern Antiquariess 
The neighbourhood of the town abounds in 
natural beauties—the deer park, with the her- 
mitage of Madalena ; the forest of J; : 
the lake of Frederiksdal ; the Sor, i 
Palace, in the lovely valley of Lyngby ; the 
bathing-place of Klampenborg, with its glo- 
rious beech-trees and bright blue sea ; and the 
beech-forest of Marienlyst, carpeted with green 
mosses and wood-flowers, and intersected with 
shady avenues ; and the walks of Elsinore, and 
the Castle of Kronborg, one of the most perfect 
examples of its era, and the prison of the 
— — Caroline Matilda. Fredens- 
rg recals the interesting episode of the 
Danish Penelope, Kirstine Tecteaatdl and the 
— fate of Adrienne, countess of Bevern. 
which resembles in its ending that of poor Amy 
Robsart. Prevdericksborg, eith al ite clearots 
and historic gallery, Mr. Marryatt saw in its 
glory, and as he patketically describes the 
scene in its smouldering ashes, after the late 
disastrous fire; he met the king as he was 
leaving for Copenhagen, and the i 


could only press his hand and say ‘Quel 
malheur irréparable.” We can conceive no 


more terrible loss to the king, the most ardent 
and munificent of royal archeologists, or to 
the Danes, pre-eminently lovers of their national 
traditions. The corridors contained portraits 
of nearly all the Danish sovereigns and their 
consorts, great ministers, such as Niels Kaas, 
Gyldenloves, Rosenkrantz, Biielke ; i 

like Jules and Tordenskiold ; old Pontoppi 

the Danish Camden, archbishop of Tronhjem ; 
Tycho Brahe, with his golden-jointed nose, 
the original member having been sliced off by 
the rapier of a Venetian noble; Hi and 
Ochlenschliiger; the poet Torfeeus, the Icelander; 
and the sculptor Thorsvaldsen. In the 

castle of Draxholm, the Scottish Earl Both- 
well was a prisoner. Under the ee 
of Feggeklit, in the island of Mors, looking like 
a stranded whale, was the birth-place of 
Amleth, our Shakespere’s Hamlet; and the 
cottages near Sjoring are fitted up with waifs 
from the wrecks of ships, stranded or swallowed 
down by the terrible seas in winter. No vessel 
that ever touches the shore can be got off ; the 
masts of ships lie imbedded in the sand down 
the whole coast of Jutland; and here the 
English man-of-war, the Defiance, may yet be 
distinguished at low water, but her consort the 
St. George, also wrecked in 1811, has been 
long since broken up. At Sonderbo - the 
houses are decorated with the figure-heads of 


ships. 

Mr. Marryatt relieves every halt in the 
journey with the most agreeable legends of 
storks, giants, necromancers, fairies, and mer- 
aeides be ellie with the taste and pen of 
Croker, while no object in nature escapes his 
eyes ; the network of deep blue lakes near 
Silkeborg, the —— un ies = 
the height of the Himmelbjerg, the 
doven-coteid hills, the woodlands of beech 
and pine, the moor studded with barrows, and 
the white clouds of smoke above the mills 
which promise to raise the little town into a 
Danish Liverpool. His minute descriptions of 
the round church of Th and of the 
cathedral of Ribe will be read with deep 
attention, as they contain several new facts. 
He skirts the terrible coast of S , With its 
heathery moors, and shining sands infamous for 
wrecks ; es the great bog, ‘‘ The Lille Vild 
Moss,” which the sea made in some awful in- 
undation. Vosborg, with its moats and triple 
earthworks; Fano, where the young girls wear 
seven thick petticoats, equal to a crinoline in 
dimensions, ordinarily, and as many as thirteen 
at their wedding, black velvet jackets, @ 
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beaded cap and a black mask, ive of an 
Eastern origin ; the lime avenues of Glorup ; 
the coal mines of Bornholm ; the fortified 
church towers of Nyker and Olker and Ole ; 
the chalk klints of Falster, aze all passed in 
review, and at length we part with Mr. 
Marryatt among the ruins of Frederiksborg. 
Titled nobility exist only in Denmark since 
the time of Christian V., and they did not 
definitely assume family names till the reign 
of Frederick I., and only of late years the 
common. people have adopted surnames. It is 
interesting to remark a large number of Danish 
names which are now common in England, but 
they are way very short, as befits their ugli- 
ness: Smit, Pott, Meyer, Nielsen, Hansen, 
Bille, Thomsen, Brock, Bolt, Fos, Gam, Hog, 
Pig, Rud, Bagge, Budde, Beck, Locke, 
Ac , Brand, Burns, Dene, Galt, Foxe, 
Hind, Keye, Felding, Frost, Flint, Keith, 
Medd, Lawson, Green, Hare, Hoste, Jesson, 


_ Jermiin, Knapp, Krabbe, Lang, Lester, Moss, 


Munk, Orm, Paris, Pike, Partman, Strange, 
Tideman, Winter, and Grubbe, the rane 
ancient of all. We commend Mr. Marryatt’s 
list to Mr. M. A, Lower, and Mr. Cosmo Innes. 
English and Irish settlers there are none, but 
of Scotch several, as Sanderson, Dunbar, 
Duncan, St. Clair, Balfour, Keith, and Lock- 
hart. Another remarkable fact is that the 
five most ancient harbours (the Cinque 
Ports) of England bear Scandinavian 
names; Hastings and Winchelsea (Vinkel’s 
so), and Dover, Rye, and Sandwig, are all in 
the neighbourhood of Skanderberg. The 
stratagem of Birnam Wood oecurs five hun- 
dred years earlier at Sigersted, than it was 
layed round Macbeth’s castle. Stonehenge is 
the term employed by the peasants and 
postilions to designate a lofty dolmen. Calf 
is the common name of a small detached 
island; and the termination “aa,” mean- 
ing a stream, has a_ striking affinity 
with one not unfrequent in England, “ ey ;” 
and ‘fiorde” survives in Haverford West. 
The farmers of Falster beat their apple trees 
at Christmas, as they do in Devonshire. The 
Danish school children cried bitterly when 
they heard of the death of the heroic Havelock, 
for they thought our English general was their 
own ancient worthy. English capitalists and 
engineers are now engaged in draining Nissum 
fiorde, on the Haarlem Lake principle ; and 
Sir Morton Peto’s men were fallen in with by 
Mr. Marryatt making preparations for a 
mailway. St. George of England, say the 
Danes, slew the dragon at Svendborg. 
oe ey we do not wish to see our bishops, 
like their brother of Odense, giving balls, we 
should be glad to find similar thrift to that 
displayed by the peasant of Zealand amongst 
our own labouring classes ; and equal courtesy 
‘and civility to strangers in the most remote 
districts. Mr. Marryatt’s pages present to us 
@ long list of stories which remind us of our 
traditions, familiar as household words; and 
we can hardly find it in our heart to remark 
_ not our duty demand the observation) a 
defects of style, passing in many instances 
over the borders of the colloquial ; some mistakes 
suchas that of speaking of “‘ Benedictinefriars;”, 
with now and then an offence against strict 
good taste in the use of the word “popish,” 
where the context has no reference to any 
a ceremonial, and in the un- 
warran’ passage about English public 
schools, ‘‘as regards learning, ag ever 
learned anything useful in them, except to be 
and conduct himself likea gentleman?” There 
are rare exceptions to the rule that nearly 
every man distinguished in letters has been 
educated at Winchester, Eton, Westminster, 
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or some other of the great schools. In con- 
clusion, we cordially recommend this delightful 
volume to the general reader, and as an 
indispensable companion to all who intend to 
pass an agreeable holiday among the sea-girt 
islands of the Danish archipelago. 





COURTS AND CABINETS OF WILLIAM 
IV. AND VICTORIA.* 


(THIRD AND CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 

In accordance with our promise, we purpose 
this week to complete our remarks upon the 
Duke of Buckingham’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Late 
and Present Reign.” We have not, we con- 
fess, enjoyed the privilege of a “run with the 
Duke’s hounds,” or of “smoking a quiet cigar” 
téte-a-téte with his grace of Stowe after the rest 
of the family had gone to bed, like Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon at the ducal castle of Kimbolton ; 
and if we had done so, perhaps we should have 
had better taste than to announce the fact to 
the world through our own columns, like a 
hen cackling in parental admiration over her 
new-laid egg. Far from it. We should have 
confided the precious secret only to a.small and 
select circle ; and if we did ‘ know our way” 
about the mazy passes of Stowe, we should have 
left it to our readers to infer the fact for them- 
selves from the accuracy of our description of 
the place and of its noble inmates. We must also 
plead guilty to having seen no ghost at Stowe, 
save the ghost of departed greatness; and if 
we have at all accurately portrayed the family 
connection which had its centre there a quarter 
of a century ago, we can only assure our 
readers, in all sincerity, that at all events we 
have not employed Mr. ‘‘W. H. D.” as our 
“special correspondent at the seat of ”—the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

But to be serious, and to return as well. It 
is somewhat strange to find the Duke of 
Wellington, in June 1832—just two months 
after the passing of the Reform Bill—confiding 
to his Grace of Stowe his opinion that ‘the 
government of England was destroyed ;” and 
that at the next election a parliament. was 
about to be returned by means of which no 
set of men whatever would ‘tbe able to con- 
duct the administration of affairs, and to pro- 
tect the lives and properties of the King’s 
subjects.” The Duke, it appears, even at that 
late hour of the day, was strongly impressed 
with the idea that none but a born gentleman 
—that is, one of the landed squirearchy—could 
possibly be useful as a legislator; for he adds, 
with the greatest naiveté, that he “ hears the 
worst possible accounts of the coming elec- 
tion,” and that he ‘does not believe that 
gentlemen” will be ‘‘ prevailed upon” to offer 
themselves as candidates. The fact is, that 
though the Duke had seen Henry Hunt and 
Joseph Hume in the House of Commons, he 
had not as yet heard of Richard Cobden or 
John Bright, nor had he sat down at the Privy 
Council Board side by side with honest James 
Wilson, or Sir John Lawrence ; and consider- 
ing how strong his Tory opinions were at this 

riod, we cannot but honour him the. more 

‘or the way in which later in life he aceommo- 
dated himself to the altered circumstances of 
the times, and helped with his sage and useful 
counsel the embarrassments of the Whigs 
under Lord John Russell's administration of 
1846-51.t No doubt that in 1832 the Iron 
Duke drew by far too ‘discouraging con- 

* Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and 


Victoria. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G. 
Two Vols. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 1860.) 


+ He had either ny ame perhaps had never learnt at 


Eton, the well-known 
“__-Veniet de plebe togat&é 
Qui juris nodos.et rerum znigmata solvet.” 
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clusions” from the events that were ing 
around him; and we cannot think that his 
ghost, if it still flits about the corridors of 
Stratfieldsaye, will be at all pleased with the 
conduct of the. Duke of Buckingham for 
giving to the world a letter which tends so 
much to lower his common sense and his 
statesmanship in the eyes of the world, and 
to make us believe, in spite of our own selves, 
that however great a soldier he may have 
showed himself in a retreat or after a reverse 
upon the battle-field, the Duke of Wellington 
was somewhat wantingin moral courage in 1832 
as the commander of a great political party, and 
so far justified, in some at least, the 
verdict of Lord Brougham, on which we had 
occasion to remark last week. 

It is even more strange, perhaps, to note 
that if he thought the p cts of the coun- 
try so deplorably bad, the Duke should have 
sat still and passive, and have declined even to 
attempt to rally his routed forces. And we 
cannot wonder that his conduct did not satisfy 
the more ardent of his followers, and especially 
Lord Londonderry, who writes to Stowe, 
‘‘deploring the Duke's total secession,” and 
suggesting active measures on the part of the 
Tory cause. In vain. In spite of all that the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Cumberland and 
the hot-headed Marquis could write to him, 
the Duke of Wellington thought, even in 
March, 1833, that the time for action had not 
yet come, and accordingly held himself in 
reserve, declining to vouchsafe any reason or 
explanation to his importunate and sanguine 
followers, the burden of whose song we may 
suppose to have been often expressed by 
the classical Lord Grenville in the words of 
Horace :— 

** Quid latet, ut marine 
Filium dicunt Thetidos sub lacrymosa Troje 
Funera?” 

We know, from Lord Eldon’s ‘ Life ” by 
Horace Twiss, that about this time there were 
wide-spread rumours as to an intention, on the 
part of Lord Grey and the more moderate and 
‘‘ aristocratic” section of Whigs, to form a 
coalition with the moderate Tories; and we 
are sorry to find that the Duke of Buckingham, 
though he alludes to the fact (vol. ii. p. 46), 
throws no light whatever on the extent. to 
which these rumours were well-founded. He 
only tells us (what we knew before) that Lord 
Grey prophesied confidentially to Lord Sid- 
mouth in a moment of friendly unreserve, 
that his party would become most unpopular in 
less than two years on account of the aristo- 
cratic tendency of their Reform Act ; and that 
** the doctor”—(shall we say confidentially or 

phetically, or both ?)—replied, “‘ God will 
a you on account of this hill, but J don’t 
think I can.” He also tells us—what we 
think is scarcely important enough to deserve 
a record in. this place—that the Duke of 
Buckingham had been “‘ prevented by indis- 
position from taking any active sh in 
polities,” and that many of the ‘‘ other influen- 
tial leaders” (how we apples swim!) had. with- 
drawn from ‘anything like real opposition.” 
Lord Eldon was becoming ‘too infirm for 
much parliamentary attendance,” says the 
Duke ; but from his “‘ Life” by Horace Twiss, 
it appears that the hale and hearty old boy 
kept up a relish for partridge and pheasant 
shooting to a far more recent date. Lord 
Sidmouth, too, we are told, was leading “a 
very retired life "—his doctor’s business havi 
dwindled down to nothing—at his house in 
Richmond Park ; the Marquis of Lon 
also had ‘left England on a foreign tour wi 
some members of his family.” Is it Jenkins 
of the “ Post,” or “ Jeames de la Pluche” of 
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“‘ Buckley Square ” that is writing, or is it his 
Grace of Buckingham? “He” (the Marquis, 
not Jenkins, or Jeames, or the Duke,) ‘‘ was 
now in Paris, enjoying, as a matter of course,” 
(the italics are ours) ‘ the best society” of that 
“eminently social capital, where he met several 
old political friends, amongst others Count 
Pozzo di Borgo.” Good heavens, are these the 
state secrets of the ‘‘ Courts and Cabinets of 
William IV.,” that we expected to find 
occupying pages of the ducal lucubrations, or 
have we by mistake got hold of a ‘back 
number” from a stolen file of the ‘‘ Morning 
Post ?” 

The Marquis, however, sends at this time, 
from the ‘‘ good society” of Paris, some sensible 
and seasonable strictures on the quiescent state 
of the Tory party. At all events, he thus 
writes to Stowe :— 

“My opinion is, our party are playing that game 
which will keep the Ministers in place for this 
session. It would seem as if Peel had no courage 
to take office but with the consent of the reforming 
chiefs; and when they find their odium beyond 
endurance from the tricks they have practised, they 
‘will slide out of office, and then Peel thinks to slide 
in, having paralysed their opposition; and then, 
with them and his own party, he will defy the 
Radicals. It needs to be seen if Sir Robert does not 
calculate without his host, and if Grey and Co.’s 
fondness for office (when they have Peel and Co. in 
their second line quiescent, if not supporting,) will 
not keep them there [for] longer than anything can 
be counted upon in this world of woe and change. 
T own I am out of all patience at what is going on ; 
and it is really from policy that I have absented 
myself” [from my place in Parliament,] “as, had I 
attended the Lords, my nature is too open not to 
have expressed my opinions, tout bien que mal.” 

We don’t admire the uis’s English, or 
rather his disregard of its rules; but we sup- 
pose that, as sin is not sin in the elect, and vice 
is not vice in a duke or duchess, so bad grammar 
is no offence against Lindley Murray in a 
Marquis, particularly if he happen to be 
“‘with his family” in Paris, enjoying, “ of 
course, the best society.” But no doubt, 
malgre his defiance of the laws of grammatical 
usage, the noble Marquis makes above some 
shrewd remarks on the then existing state of 
things, which the Duke of Buckingham has 
done well to place on record, but which he 
would have done better still to narrate 
with some slight modifications of the writer's 
barbarous style. 

We turn from the noble Marquis to a 
royal correspondent of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and here venture to give our readers a 
sample of what might have been expected by 
the nation had Providence not preserved our 
young Queen’s life, so as to keep Ernest of 
Cumberland from the throne of England. The 
latter writes to Stowe, under date May 8, 1834, 
alluding to the failure of a ministerial candi- 
date to secure his re-election :— 

“The victory in Dover has been a vital blow to 
them a Whigs), and they now talk of Burdett 
and John Byng* being elevated to the peerage, to 
make an opening for ‘the widow’s mite’ (Lord John 
Russell). We are in the field, and watch all their 
movements. My opinion is to blow them up at once, 
when and how I care not, provided it be done” (pp. 
94-5. [Part only of the Italics are ours.] 

We scarcely know whether to wish that such 
atrocious sentiments, proceeding from a peer, 
and then all but heir-presumptive to the throne, 
had been here on permanent record, 
or blotted out, in justice to the credit of royalty. 
But the Tory and constitutional royal Duke 
who could then so far forget the A B C of the 
constitution of the country which he might 





* He was M.P. for Poole, and was created Lord Strafford 
in 1835, and subsequently advanced to an Earldom. 
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ere long be called to rule over as king, as to 
sae to interfere in electioneering matters, 

oes strike us as so thoroughly base and hypo- 
critical in the Grand Master of the “ loyal” 
Freemasons, that on the whole we are not 
sorry to see his memory thus gibbeted, and that 
too by ducal hands. 

The spring, however, ‘and summer too, of 
1834, tided on, and autumn came, and yet 
the Whigs had not been ousted from the 
Treasury benches; the Liberals were still 
masters in Downing Street, in spite of the 
machinations of one section, and the close 
reserve of the other section of the Tory wee | 
The two lines of Conservative policy are clearly 
defined by the Duke of Buckingham ; but we 
fear that we should only tire our readers were 
we to transfer to our pages any more of a 
correspondence, the sum and substanceof which 
is merely the firm resolve of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir R. Peel to make no move, nor 
to take the aggressive, and the unwillingness 
of the Buckingham and Londonderry to 
acquiesce in their leaders’ most sensible and 
shrewd resolution. The time came, and came 
most unexpectedly, when a change was to be 
made; the change was made, and everybody 
knows how and with what success; even in 
the November following, the apple which the 
Tories plucked was not really ripe for eating ; 
it had not fallen from the tree through ripe- 
ness, but plucked rather too soon by the King’s 
own hand, and in consequence the Conserva- 
tives had the mortification of seeing themselves, 
after some four or five months’ tenure of office, 
obliged to resign the reins once more to Lord 
Melbourne and his friends, who, by tiding on 
upon sufferance through the sessions of 1836 
and 1837, managed to hold on till the accession 
of her Majesty to the throne, and her subse- 
quent coronation—two events which supplied 
them just sufficient additional stren in 
the way of political capital to enable them 
to secure possession of the good things of the 
Treasury and the Court until the summer 
of 1841, when, on an appeal to the country at 
large, it became clear that the nation was weary 
of Whig rule, and that Peel once more, to use 
the words of Virgil— 


“* Aut portum tenet, aut pleno subit ostia velo.” 


The Duke of Buckingham, it is true, gives 
us some account of the crisis of November 
1834, and that of May 1839, but he narrates 
them with no additional circumstances of 
interest beyond what the public gathered from 
the daily papers at the time. It would have 
been interesting to know how far the late King 
went on the former occasion in his negotiation 
with Lord Lyndhurst to form a ministry ; and 
it would have gratified at all events the female 
portion of our readers, to have learnt from 
ducal authority how far the refusal of her 
Majesty to part with the ladies of her court, 
her ladies of the bedchamber, and her 
maids of honour—the Greys, the Pagets, the 
Spring Rices, and other connections of the 
Whig aristocracy—was really the reason of the 
failure of Sir Robert Peel to form a ministry, 
or whether there were deeper reasons at work 
below the surface of affairs, shoals and “ snags” 
in the course of the political river, which for- 
bade Sir Robert to take the helm again, and 
~* the good ship safe to her destination. 

e regret to say that on these heads we have 
yet to be informed, and that the Duke of 
Buckingham wholly fails to supply the reader 
of the political history of our times with a key 
to unlock those riddles whose solution, we 
doubt not, is well known to all who are 
in the secrets of the Carlton Club. Perhaps, 
as the Duke of Buckingham held a seat in the 
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Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, he was unwilling 
to betray ‘the secrets of the prison house ;” 
es as one of her Majesty’s ‘ most 
Honourable Privy Council,” he felt that 
his oath of secrecy forbade him to tell 
us much that might else have esca to use 
Homeric phrase) “the bulwark of his lips :” 
but, however that may have been, there can be 
no doubt that, though eloquent upon the points 
which divided and distracted the cabinets of 
William IV., his Grace is obliged to own that 
‘“*mum’s the word” with to the secrets 
of the “‘ Courts and Cabinets” of the present 
reign. If this beso, we are obliged to accept 
the ducal apology, while we regret its cogency. 
Under any circumstances, however, even 
while we confess our gratitude to his Grace of 
Buckingham for his graphic account of the 
coronation of her Majesty, we must own that 
we have experienced, in reading it, only the 
same pleasure which we should have experienced 
had we been reading one of the morning papers 
of June 25, 1838, and we are obliged to . 
ledge that we rise up from the perusal of his 
last two volumes of contemporary history with 
something more than a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and can only congratulate condtaitie 
feeling that at least in one respect we have 
done justice to our readers, inasmuch as while 
“'W. H. D.,” in the “* Athenzum,” has been 
serving up his Duke with sweet sauce and plain 
melted butter, at all events we have done our 
best to set our Duke upon the table well roasted 
in the good old English style, and accompanied 
by the sauce piquante of homely and honest, 
but fearless, criticism. 





ON TRANSLATING HOMER.* 


To effectually reproduce in the language of one 
nation the poems of another, is a task which 
very few have successfully accomplished. 
There are so many impediments, so many 
wants, and so much superfiuity in all ton 
that we are inclined to despair of a y 
spiritual as well as ial rendering of any 
of the greater foreign poets into 
Matter, manner, structure, and rhythm demand 
ual attention on the of the translator. 
e greatest successes have been achieved by 
those who have avoided all care about the last 
difficulty by prbegeray ny, ed prose. For in- 
stance, excellent as is Mr. Cary’s blank-verse 
translation of Dante (and it is, perhaps, the 
best metrical translation ever made), Mr. 
Carlyle has, in his prose version, far more 
truthfully reproduced the Italian poet. His 
matter is identical, that is, the translation is 
perfectly faithful, the words made use of are 
always aptly chosen, and the peculiar music 
of the sentences is given ps better than 
any one else could have given it in terza ruma, 
even with a liberal latitude as to close adher- 
ence to the text. And yet, perhaps, in the 
case of Dante, it would be better if some one 
were found who could add the graces of an 
appropriate metre to these other excellences, 

. Arnold is of pain that a good scholar 
is the only judge of the merits of a translation. 
Of course this is in some measure true. A good 
scholar must be the best judge, provided he be 
not a mere ep or critic, but capable of 
receiving the highest poetic impressions. But 
there is a soft of educated intuition which 
makes many who are no scholars in regard to 
the language of the original excellent indges 
of a translation. Without knowing a syllable 
of Hebrew, no educated intellect could doubt 
but that, ‘* Who hath believed our report, and 

* On Translating Homer. Three Lectures givenya’ 
of 
Se ee 
Green, Longman, and Roberts.) 
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to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” is 
a grand and faithful rendering of the poet 
Isaiah. Of course this idea pre-supposes that 
the translation is materially correct, and is 
—. after all, rather a pensée than a 
emonstrable truth. But, at all events, we 
need such a translation as will, on the recom- 
mendation of good scholars, approve itself to 
the less strictly educated mind. Mr. Arnold, 
in the three able lectures before us, points out 
very clearly what, according to his puiqnent, 
is to be avoided, and what sought after, by one 
who would reproduce in English the general 
effect of Homer. He first proceeds to show 
wherein all attempts have hitherto failed, and 
to prove that, whereas the chief characteristics 
of Homer are that he is rapid in movement, 
simple in structure, simple in idea, and 
eminently grand throughout, neither Chapman, 
Cowper, Pope, nor Newman have been successful 
in seizing and representing all these qualities. 
Where one fails the others succeed, and vice 
versa. It appears, according to Mr. Arnold, 
that none of these translators have started 
fairly, that is, they have gone away on their 
courseeither altogether ona wrong tack through 
misconception of the nature and character of 
Homer's poetry, or else unduly weighted with 
the shackles of an unappropriate metre. Mr. 
Newman should have been scratched before 
going to the posi, as he cannot run within the 
cords, and is burdened with the idea that the 
ballad metre is the most suitable vehicle for 
the reproduction of Homer's hexameters, Cer- 
tainly any one who can call Homer “ quaint 
and garrulous” must have a very hazy notion 
of the meaning of those adjectives, or else (to 
use a spiritualistic phrase) have never been 
en seport with, the genius of the poet. But 
as to the metre he has selected, we are not sure 
that it might not be made suitable to the 
by some more tasteful translator, It 

1s at. least equal in point of grandeur to the 
English hexameter, and in point of twang and 
jig it is not more palling on the ear. The 
charges urged against Pope are that he stays 
the movement of the poem by neat antitheses 
and laboured rhymes, and that he continually 
interposes Pope between Homer and the 
English reader. With all that Mr. Arnold 
says on this point we heartily agree. He 
ires, as much as any one could, Pope’s mar- 
vellous powers, but declares with Bentley that 
** you must not. call it Homer.” It is te 
melted down and recast with a large admixture 
of alloy in a neat modern dye. Doubtless, 
Seer prone of either of the two epics are 
well adapted for translation into these elegant 
heroic i the similes and descriptions of 
scene sound very well when reproduced in these 
well-balanced, soft-flowing verses, and so they 
do when rendered into Latin elegiacs. But to 
render the whole poem spiritually into either 
one or the other is simply impossible. The 
objections to Cowper's version are that he has 
elected a Miltonic style of blank verse as an 


eee metre followed after the spirit 
of Mi cy oe than that of Homer. Milton 
is , Homer is grand—ergo, the mode in 
which Milton expressed his thoughts to his 
countrymen must be the best mode in which 
to attempt to convey the grandeur of Homer 
to Englishmen. Such appears to have been 
Cowper's logic, and although his words are 
well-selected and his language is Saxon and 
nervous, the verses drag slowly and heavily on 
-—transposed, inverted, complex—not at all 
like Homer in flow and fire, not at all like 
Milton, for one sentence does not, in regard to 
versification, follow naturally on another ; they 
are not even half as good as Cowper himself. 
Mr. Arnold does not deny that it is possible to 
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translate Homer effectually into ordinary blank 
verse, but it must be blank verse of a character 
such as we have seldom seen, ‘‘ except in the 
most rapid es of Shakespere’s plays—a 
blank verse which does not dovetail its lines 
into one another, and which habitually ends its 
lines with monosyllables.” The fourth trans- 
lator whom the lecturer notices, is Chapman 
—the earliest, and, as we consider, the best. 
Mr. Arnoid has much to say against his version 
—first, that he has adopted rhyme (‘an insu- 
perable bar to success’’) ; secondly, that he inter- 
polates ideas which are not to be found in the 
original ; and thirdly, that his language is fanci- 
ful, complex, and conceited. The second fault 
is a general consequence of the first supposed 
error. To a certain extent there must be in a 
rhymed translation a filling-in of the back- 
ground of the thought, unless the movement 
and rhythm of the translation are to be sacri- 
ficed to perfect fidelity to the words of the text; 
but the spirit of the original is not necessarily 


| thereby sacrificed. It appears to us that rhyme 


is the modern representative of the ancient 
metrical fall; at any rate we have grown 
accustomed to it, and half a page of any blank 
metre, except the five feet Iambic, is either 
heavy or wearisome and jingling. Mr. Arnold 
commends hexameter as the only metre in 
which Homer can be duly clothed in English, 
so as to suit the taste of the fastidious scholar. 
“He knows himself to sing, and build the 
lofty rhyme,” and has given as specimens of his 
own mode of rendering in this measure some of 
the ges which, as translated by others, he 
has held up for our critical inspection. In 
these he has certainly avoided all the vices he 
has pointed out, and followed all the excellent 
Tules that he has laid down ; but never perhaps 
was the weakness and clumsiness of the English 
hexameter more clearly demonstrated than in 
his versions. In proof of this, we will quote 
his translation of the address of Zeus to the 
horses of Achilles— 
“ And with pity the son of Saturn saw them bewailing, 
And he shook his head, and thus addressed his own bosom: 
* Ah, unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you, 


To a mortal? but ye are without old age and immortal. 
Was it that ye, with man, might have your thousands of 


sorrows 
For than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder 


creature, 
Of. all living things that on earth are breathing and 
moving.’"’ 


We will not question here the propriety of 
the phrase ‘“‘ addressed his own bosom,” or of 
the rendering of &yipo by ‘‘ without old age ;” 
but we would observe that in the first, second, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh of these lines the 
first part of each must be slurred over in the 
reading, or else an emphasis must be placed on 
a syllable which requires none. Mr. Arnold 
himself owns that ‘‘ To a” is rather a doubtful 
spondee. We agree with him. In fact, the 

nglish language is deficient in those small 
emphatic particles which lend such force both 
of sound and meaning to many of the Homeric 
lines. _ Dr. Hawtrey’s hexameters, which Mr. 
Arnold quotes in uy of his predilection 
for this metre, are indeed admirable ;. we have 
no fault at all to find with them: we can only 
say that a e of them would be quite 
enough at a sitting. Compared with ‘‘ Evange- 
line,” however, they are light and pleasant 
reading. Whether Dr. Hawtrey could sustain 
this perfection of measure, and this dignity of 
style, through a whole book of the “Iliad,” is 
more than we can say. If he can, his work 
would worthily rank with Taylor’s hexametri- 
cal translation of Klopstock, which is the 
highest. possible praise we could possibly 
accord it. And here we would remark that 
this metre may be successfully adopted in such 
a language as the German. word-building 
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and other structural effects the German bears 
so strong a similarity to the Greek, that if the 
uestion were into what German metre should 
omer be translated, we should unhesitatingly 
say, hexameters. Voss’s translation is a 
triumphant proof of this. Look on that ver- 
sion which Mr. Arnold has set before us, and 
then look on this rendering of the same 
passage :— 
“ Diese schaute Zeus Kronion, ihn jammerte ihrer, 
Und - schiittelt sein Haupt, und spricht in der Tiefe des 
Weraan yes wir euch dem sterblichen Kinige Peleus, 
Ungltickselige, die ihr unalternd seid und unsterblich ! 
Dass ihr mit den unseligen Menschen Leiden ertriiget ? 
Denn von Allem, so auf der Erde kreuchet und athmet, 
Ist doch nirgends ein Wesen so elend, als es der Mensch 
ist! 


But the question before us is, how can we best 
render into English the general effect of 
Homer’s poems? As an Admiralty chart of 
dangerous rocks, Mr. Arnold's work is very 
valuable. He might perhaps have shown a 
brighter light over the Goodwin sands of Pope, 
for he often not only does not express the idea 
of Homer, but substitutes a directly contrary 
idea of his own. Round Mr. Newman, too, 
with his ingenious archaicisms and quaint- 
nesses, the translator should fetch a compass. 
For if the dialectic varieties of the original are 
to be strictly followed in order to arrive ata 
priest conception of what Homer was to 
ericles, it might appear good to some trans- 
lator to use a judicious combination of select 
words from the Lancashire, Devonshire, and 
Cockney peculiarities of inflection in repre- 
sentation of the union of the Doric, Holic, 
and Ionic found in the original. Ogilvie, 
Hogg, and numerous other translators, Mr. 
Arnold does not mark, for the simple reason, 
we suppose, that no one would think of 
sailing anywhere near them. A lighthouse 
on Cape Farewell is needless. As to the 
danger-signal exhibited over Chapman, we 
must say that we doubt its propriety. Chap- 
man’s. faults are those of his age 5 Chapman’s 
excellences are Homeric. e cannot posi- 
tively declare that it is imposible to translate 
Homer into rhymed verse, though we know 
that the difficulties are great. ‘‘ The many 
fail; the one succeeds.” At any rate, Chap- 
man has adopted a metre which, in ics flow, is 
very suitable. If some one were boldly to 
remodel Chapman, expunge his conceits, 
slightly alter some of his cadences, and correet 
the halts in his verses, we should augur suc- 
cess to the undertaking. We know that it 
would be a wearisome and ungrateful task. 
To plant the geraniums in the bed which the 
peck sent has dug over, does not redound much 
to the glory of the psa cultivator. But, at 
any rate, she gets credit for her taste. To 
deal as we have advised with Chapman's 
version, would require much taste and much 
trowelling too ; but the result might be a very 
desirable one, viz., the satisfaction of those who 
desire a metrical translation of Homer. For 
ourselves, we should infinitely prefer a Bp 
rose translation. That which appear in 
. Bohn’s series, is very excellent in point of 
correctness and choice of words ; but we want 
something more than this. We want Homeric 
grandeur and flow. We want some one’ in- 
spired, not with an Ossianic madness, but with 
a sense of the simplicity and vigour of the 
English language, and of the majesty, the 
unrestrained spirit of action, the power of 
single-pointed view, which distin r 
from other poets. Such, after a fashion, 
were those who translated far grander poems 
in the days of James I. 
Of course the whole question is a matter of 
taste. Mr. Arnold may be right after all, as 
far as the vote of a majority by universal 
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could make him right. At all events, 
these lectures are very pleasantly and instruc- 
pe written, though we cannot endorse the 
conclusion arrived at. 





PEERAGES FOR THE PRESENT YEAR.* 


We have been favoured with a sight of these 
publications respectively, and have to con- 
gratulate the “upper ten thousand” and their 
near relatives upon the renewed supply of a 
want. which would seem to be one of the 
annual necessities of our very curious and 
inquisitive age. 
owever, ‘‘ Peerages,” in the sense in which 
we use the term—in a literary, not a parlia- 
mentary sense — are of somewhat modern 
wth. The fact is, that down to the time of 
izabeth and the Stuarts, the numbers of the 
English peers were comparatively but small, 
which distance and the want of communication 
between the metropolis and the terre incognite# 
of Scotland and Ireland, combined—with the 
fact that neither of those kingdoms had as yet 
been incorporated into our own by a legislative 
union—to render the English nation somewhat 
careless and indifferent as to the pedigree and 
m alike of the M‘Callum Mores, the 
onalds, the Campbells, and the Douglases 
of the one country; and of the families of 
ancient Irish or Milesian extraction, the 
O’Neils, the O’Briens, and the Nugents, of the 
other. Whilst the high roads from the heart 
of England to its largest provincial towns and 
cities were in the state in which Macaulay so 
graphically describes them, it is little to be 
wondered at that each county became to the 
sturdy yeoman and even to the wealthier land- 
owner (unless he happened to be a burgess 
or a “knight of the shire”), his all in all, and 
that the gentlemen of Yorkshire and of 
Devonshire should have confined the sphere of 
their interests each to their own “ county 
families,” and have cared little or nothing 
more about the Cecils at Burleigh and 
Hatfield, or the Howards at Arundel, 
than we now care for such an abstract 
uestion as whether Maecenas - was really 
Sinenden from the Lucumones of ancient 
Etruria, or whether Marshal M‘Mahon is 
only nine-tenths or wholly of Hibernian ex- 
traction. At all events, it was not until after 
the union with Scotland had been effected, that 
sufficient interest appears to have been felt in 
the genealogies and pedigrees of the aristo- 
eracy to warrant, or at least to induce, any 
author or publisher to give to the world in a 
shape and form any permanent or col- 
tive record of the birth, descent, alliances, 
&c., of ** the great families"—the glories of the 
Howards and the Talbots, of the Stanleys and 
the Seymours, were as yet unknown to the 
vulgar herd, for the simple reason given by 
Horace so pithily—‘‘ carebant quia vate sacro.” 
True that Sir W. Dugdale had published his 
“ Baronetage” in 1675, but that work was 
large in size and high in price, and therefore 
inaccessible to any except the wealthier classes 
who had mansions of their own. But with the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, a change 
was inaugurated.. The public had not as yet 
been familiarised with Dod’s yearly publica- 
tion, nor with the little ‘‘ Shilling Peerage,” 
with its pretty red binding and its clear type ; 
but in 1708 an enterprising publisher, Arthur 
Collins, led the way by bringing out in a 
single volume 8vo., a biographical and genea- 
logical account of all the peers then existing 
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and their ancestors. The work was well done 
and sold rapidly ; at all events, such would be 
the inference that we should be disposed to 
draw from the fact that the editio princeps was 
followed by several other editions in a 
succession. In 1734, the work, which had 
already become well established, assumed a 
higher character, appearing in four rather 
handsome volumes, instead of one, and the 
whole matter having been re-written with 
considerable additions. From that time down 
to the beginning of the present century, there 
were a succession of editions of Collins’s work, 
which kept on continually increasing in bulk, 
until it reached nine bulky volumes, large 8vo. 
This edition was brought out under the super- 
intendence of Sir —. Brydges, and is of 
considerable value, having become scarce, and 
never having been reprinted since. Early in the 
oe century, pete: compilationsof asimilar 
ind werestarted, and met with tolerablesuccess ; 
they were brought out by a publisher named 
Sams and by Debrett, respectively. The latter 
became ultimately the property of ‘the trade;” 
and after struggling on for some years, was 
finally discontinued in 1849. The cause of its 
decline was the very great improvement upon 
it which had been made by the late Mr. Burke, 
and by his son, the present amiable and ac- 
complished ‘Ulster King of Arms,” and 
learned antiquarian, Sir Bernard Burke, of 
whom we shall have more to say presently. 
‘*Sam’s Peerage,” which, like ‘ Debrett,” 
was originally published in two small volumes 
12mo., long enjoyed a popularity which, if it 
ever deserved it, ought at all events to have 
been withdrawn from it sooner than was the 
case; but it became extinct, or, to speak more 
truly and accurately, was extinguished by the 
new and original publication of the late 
Edmund Lodge, Norroy King of Arms, which 
at once became a standard authority. We 
believe that from the very first the Misses 
Innes undertook the working editorship of the 
book, Mr. Lodge giving it the benefit of high 
name and general superintendence ; and we 
have been told that in the first issue as many 


pas 3,000 names were entered in its pages 


which had been either totally omitted or left 
to stand blank in the pages of ‘“‘Sam’s.” At 
first the old form and plan were retained, not 
unlike the “ Almanac de Gotha” of our own 
day ; but subsequently the entire work was re- 
cast and re-written. ‘'Sam’s” chaos was seen 
to vanish, 
“Et rerum paullatim sumere formas,” 

and the book gradually developed into its 
present well-known shape. 

The labours of the Misses Innes from that 
day to this have been uninterruptedly devoted 
to the annual ir benaseiee of “ Lodge’s Peer- 
age,” which evidently has been to them, and 
still is, a labour of love, if we may judge from 
the minute accuracy with which every change 
is noted, even among the collateral branches of 
the noble families—matters very difficult to 
detect even to those who study most carefully 
the ‘births, deaths, and marriages” in the 
“Times,” and are most diligent in their daily 
study of the ‘*Morning Post.” Seriously 
8 ing, however, it is impossible to overrate 
the care and labour which is yearly expended 
on this volume, which approaches as nearly as 

ssible to perfection. Lodge does not go 

ack to antiquity, like the far more historical 
and antiquarian work of Sir Bernard Burke, 
whose forte lies rather in the past, but confines 
itself to a record of the names of such genera- 
tions of each titleasare still represented by living 
men and women, the deceased members being 
all printed in italics ; a feature which is appre- 
ciated at a single glance, but of which the plan 
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of Sir Bernard Burke forbids him to avail him- 
self. Here and there we detect trifling error 
even in “ Lodge,” but with the exception of the 
fact that under Delawarr, Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, knight, is confounded with his 
namesake the baronet of Aberdeenshire, we 
have been able, after a strict search, to detect 
none of importance. The dates, too, are care- 
fully given in ‘ Lodge,” including—what Sir 
Bernard Burke, with the gallantry of a “ king 
of arms” has omitted—the delicate matter of 
the dates of the ladies’ births, a point on which, 
we fancy, the Misses Innes must sometimes 
find it difficult to obtain correct information. 
We observe that for the last year or two a 
“ Baronetage” is added to “ Lodge,” which in 
due course of time will no doubt arrive at equal 
authority with the older portion of the volume. 
Sir Bernard Burke, as is well known, has 
embodied the baronets in one alphabet with 
the peers : a liberal principle of inclusion, which 
Mr. Walford has carried a step further in his 
‘“*Court Families” by incorporating the un- 
titled landed gentry in the same way, and for 
which the twelve hundred and odd baronets of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and of the United 
Kingdom, ought tc feel duly grateful to “Ulster.” 
Here and there we notice that Sir Bernard 
Burke has failed to keep his information quite 
as fully “‘down to the day” as has his rival, 
“ Lodge ;" but still the book is one of which 
we may say that it could have been produced 
by no one except a scholar and an antiquarian. 
Such a false impression has taken hold of 
the public mind as to the infallibility of Ca: 
tain Dod, that without having carried a pier 
ing inquiry through his pages from beginning 
to end, we should not have ventured so far to 
differ from the received opinion as to pro- 
nounce it by no means as truthful or exact in 
its statements of fact as it ought to be, 
and as we believe it was under its former 
editor, Mr. Charles R. Dod, of the ‘‘ Times,’* 
As Mr. Dod tells us on his title-page that he 
is ‘captain ” in a militia regiment, it is not 
to be wondered at that the appointments to 
the various regiments of militia, yeomanry, 
volunteers, &c., are carefully entered with 
that precision which one would from 
the professional interest which the author a 
naturally be expected to feel; but as Mr. 
tells us also that he is, or was, brought up at 
King’s College, London, we wonder to find 
him ignorant of such common facts as that 
noblemen and gentlemen are not “‘ educated ” 
at All Souls’ College, Oxford, and that the 
term “ migrated” is not the phrase generally 
applied on the banks of the Isis to those who, 
having been brought up at one college, are 
elected to a fellowship in another; we wonder. 
too, at finding that noblemen are ; ted 
as taking B.A. d at Cambridge, consider- 
ing that every nobleman in the university, if 
he graduates at all, takes the degree of M.A. 
at once, and, without passing through the 
intermediate chrysalis state, from an under- 
graduate grub becomes a full- winged butterfly. 
We stare, also, when we read that a peer born 
about 1797 was clever and precocious enough 
to obtain a reversal of his ancestor's for- 
feiture while still a child in the n . We 
entertain serious doubts, too, to say very 
least, whether a gentleman whose death we — 
saw recorded in the “Times” in October or 
November last, can still, in February, be heir- 
presumptive to his brother’s title; we more 
than doubt, also, whether an uncle can be 
rightly said to be heir-presumptive to his 
nephew, as long as that young gentleman has 
a younger brother, whose name Mr. Dod 
might have read if he had t a little more 
of his time in looking over the obituaries and 
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wills in the ‘London Review” .and _ the 
“‘Tilustrated News.” Again, we do not see 
why, since death has not removed the old lady 
from among us, Captain Dod should have 
removed a venerable countess this year from 
his peerage, as dead ; and this strikes us as all 
the more cruel, considering that in another 
place he allows one gentleman’s name to stand 
among the living, as a ‘“‘ Right Honourable,” 
though, to our certain knowledge, he has 
been dead some years; and Mr. Dod’s 
carlessness on this head is all the more un- 
pardonable, seeing that the venerable gentle- 
man was called to the bar seventy-three years 
ago, and that a reference to the ‘Law List” 
might have satisfied him that the said indi- 
vidual sleeps with his forefathers the ‘slee 
that knows no waking ”—a sleep from whic 
we venture respectfully to think that not even 
the trumpet of “‘ Captain Dod,” of the tenth, 
twentieth, or thirtieth regiment of Salop 
militia will be likely to awake him. 

The ‘‘ Shilling Peerage” has reached us so 
late—just as we are going to press—that we 
have had no time to examine it carefully, and 
therefore will content ourselves with men gel 
recording the fact that it has now reached a 
sixth year of publication. 





EVAN HARRINGTON.* 


EMmvertsy oxiginal in conception, rich in 
stirring incident and artistic delineation 
of character, exhibiting with photographic 
fidelity and delicacy of detail a deep know- 
ledge of human nature under its most subtle 
and varied aspects, there can be but little 
doubt that the republication of the story of 
the fate and fortunes of Evan Harrington, 
tailor and gentleman, which met with such a 
favourable reception in its serial form—a most 
trying ordeal, by the way, for a novel, whose 
success must mainly depend on its unity of 
design and the sustained action of its dramatis 
personz—will be cordially welcomed by all 
lovers of the higher a of fiction. For our 
own parts, we scarcely remember perusing a 
more fascinating work. Mr. Meredith has 
evidently taken in a kindly spirit the numerous 
comments evoked by certain artistic imperfec- 
tions that detracted in some degree from the 
merits of his ‘“‘ Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
and this, his second essay in this department 
of literature, bears abundant proof that the 
suggestions of his critics have not been thrown 
away upon him. ‘“ Eyan Harrington” pos- 
sesses one peculiar point of excellence which 
lifts it per saltum above the mass of modern 
works of fiction. Its interest does not depend, 
as is the case with the majority of even the 
better class of novels, on the especial elabora- 
tion of any one element, be it incident, 

, portraiture, description, or dialogue, 
or whatever other speciality the writer may 
look — as his peculiar forte; but each and 
all of these essentials are rigidly kept in view 
throughout, without even the appearance of 
effort—the tout ensembleforming a powerful and 
vivid picture of real life. The plot of the story 
is eminently original, and in these days, when 
every subject bas been worn threadbare, and 
“adaptation” is the only refuge for ‘‘ used-up” 
novelists and play-wrights, originality of plot 
should count for something. It would be 
foreign to our purpose, as well as incompatible 
with the limits of the present notice, to give 
even a bare résumé of the main incidents. 
Suffice it to state, that the interest of the 
story centres in the loves and fate of Evan 
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Harrington and Rose Jocelyn, and the machi- 
nations of a certain Countess de Saldar, sister 
of Evan. The character of the Countess is a 
marvellous conception. Her father was a 
tailor—a most aristocratic tailor, it should be 
remembered—one who had gambled with royal 
dukes, bandied bon mots at the tables of mar- 
quises, ridden across country in the company 
of the lords of the land; in short, the very 
Beau Brummel of tailordom, who by the sheer 
strength of impudence, talent, and ‘ deport- 
ment,” had thrust himself through the lower 
strata of society into the upper crust of 
fashionable life: and the daughter of the 
‘“oreat Mel” inherited all her father’s 
talents, good looks, and aristocratic 
aspirations. She marries a Portuguese 
‘*‘count,” and, after a few years’ residence in 
Portugal, returns to England as the Countess 
de Saldar, with a firm determination to ignore 
“the shop” and all the vulgar connections of 
tailordom, and to make a way for herself and 
her brother Evan up the ladder of high life. 


‘A thorough-going female diplomatist, possess- 
ing great beauty and irresistible fascination of 


manner, with a most pliable and self-obliging 
conscience in some respects, and yet most 
delicately susceptible in others; every new 
obstacle in her path only serves as a new in- 
centive to devise means to surmount it. Her 
religion, on which she particularly plumes 
herself, is of a somewhat composite character. 
Her ideas of Providence are closely akin to the 
feelings with which the ancients regarded the 
personages of their mythology—a mysterious 
over-ruling power, whose office it was to look 
after heroes and the beau monde but which 
occasionally, in the most unaccountable man- 
ner, and generally at the most awkward 
moment, left its peculiar protegée in the 
lurch. Her trust in Providence, therefore, 
though strong in the main, was not implicit— 
like an Oriental: monarch, she eae, in 
mind the possible contingency of her powerful 
ally deserting to the other side ; “i i 
forewarned, was fore-armed. Providence may 
fail her, or may thwart her most cunningly- 
devised schemes, yet with true Christian resig- 
nation she never murmurs, or at least nothing 
to mention, but immediately hauls off on 
the other tack to repair damages, presently 
to return to action with colours flying. 
The Countess’s morality is on a wi 
her religion. The justification of the means 
by the end is her paramount principle. With 
her, success is the ‘‘measure of all things.” 
Nothing is criminal until it is discovered. Her 
surpassing genius hesitates at nothing. She is 
compelled at times, by the force of circum- 
stances, to act sorely in opposition to her con- 
science, but is furan sincerely penitent 
and pious, and trusts to be forgiven on the 
score of absolute necessity. Her brilliant wit, 
perfect self-possession, and irresistible manner, 
render her the admiration of the one sex and the 
envy and detestation of the other. In justice 
to Mr. Meredith’s admirable delineation of this 
difficult character, we append one or two ex- 
tracts :— 

“Into what a pit had she suddenly plunged! 
You ask why she did not drive away as fast as the 
horses would carry her, and fly the veiled head of 
Demogorgon obscuring valley and hill and the 
shining firmament, and threatening to glare destruc- 
tion on her? You do not know an intriguer. She 
relinquishes the joys of life for the joys of intrigue. 
This is her element. The Countess did feel that the 
heavens were hard on her. She resolved none the 
less to fight her way to her object; for where so 
much had he to a Ae ne of 
the rous Sir Abraham yo n, uay, 
cal he invitation to Beckley rindi she 
believe the heavens in league against her? Did she 
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not nightly pray to them, in all humbleness of bod 
for the whine of her cherished schemes ? ‘and 
in this, how unlike she was to the rest of mankind ! 
She thought so; she relied on her devout obser- 
vances ; they gave her sweet confidence, and the 
sense of being specially shielded even when specially 
menaced.” 

Here is an extract from one of her letters, 
in which she is describing the company at 
Beckley House, where she is visiting :-— 

“¢Mr. Drummond Forth. A great favourite of 
Lady Jocelyn’s; an old friend. He went with them 
to the East. Nothing improper. She is too cold 
for that. He is fair, with regular features, very 
self- and ready—your English notions of 
gentlemanly. But none of your men treat a woman 
as a woman. We are either angels, or good fellows, 
or heaven knows what that is bad. No exquisite 
delicacy, no insinuating softness mixed with respect, 
none of that hovering over the border, as papa used 
to say, none of that happy indefiniteness of manner 
which seems to declare “I would love you if I 
might,” or “I do, but I dare not tell,” even when 
engaged in the most trivial attentions—handing a 
footstool, remarking on the soup, &c. You none of 
you know how to meet a woman’s smile, or to engage 

er eyes without boldness—to slide off them, as it 
were, gracefully. Evan alone can look between the 
eyelids of a woman. I have had to correct him, for 
to me he quite exposes the state of his heart 
towards dearest Rose.” 
Again, further on, on the same topic :— 

“ A lady is here who has run away from the con- 
jugal abode, and Lady Jocelyn shelters her, and is 

ospitable to another, who is more concerned in this 
lady’s sad fate than he should be. This may be 
morals, my dear: but please do not talk of Portugal 
now. A fine-ish woman with a great deal of 
hair worn as if her maid had given it one comb 


ight down and then rolled it up in a hurry round 
one ge Malice would say carrots. It is called 
gold. . Forth is ina glass house, and is wrong 
to cast his sneers at perfectly inoffensive people.” 


™= “My maxim in any house is—never to despise 
the good opinion of the nonentities. They are the 
majority. I think they all look up to me. But 
then of course you must fix that by seducing the 
stars. My diplomatist praises my abilities—Sir 
John Loring my style—the rest follow, and I do 
not withhold my smiles, and they are happy, and I 
should be but that, for ungrateful Evan’s sake, I 
sacrificed my peace by binding myself to a dreadful 
sort of half-story. I know I did not quite say it. 
Tt seems as if Sir A.’s ghost were going to haunt 
me. And then I have the most dreadful fears that 
what I have done has disturbed him in the other 
world. Canit beso? It is not money or estates 
we took at all, dearest! And these excellent 
young curates—I almost wish it was Protestant to 
speak a word behind a board to them and imbibe 
comfort. For after all it is nothing: and a word 
even from this poor thin mopy Mr. Parsley, might 
be relief to a poor soul in trouble. Catholics tell 
you that what you do in a good cause is redeemable, 
if not exactly right. And you know the Catholic. 
is the oldest religion of the two. I would listen 
to St. Peter, staunch Protestant as I am, in pre- 
ference to King Henry the Eighth. Though, as a 
woman, I bear him no rancour, for his wives were— 
fools, point-blank. No man was ever so manageable. 
My diplomatist is getting liker and liker to him 
every day. Leaner, of course, and does not habitu- 
ally straddle. Whiskers and morals, I mean. We 
must be silent before our prudish sister. Not a 
prude? We talk diplomacy, dearest. He complains 
of the exclusiveness of the port of Oporto, and 
would have strict alliance between Portugal and 


England, with mutual privileges. I wish the 


alliance, and think it better to maintain the ex- 
clusiveness. Very trifling; but what is life !” 

And now for the hero and heroine. The 
character of Evan Harrington is most artistically 
pourtrayed. The very opposite of his in- 
triguing sister, frank and -hearted to a 
fault, keenly sensitive to his false position, and 





yet half-reconciled to it by his absorbing love 
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for Rose, ready to sacrifice his best and 
brightest hopes to save his sister’s reputation, 

hting the hard fight between love and duty, 
self-relying, and at last self-conquering, the 
story of his trials cannot fail to excite the 
deepest interest and sympathy in the reader. 
And what of Rose?—Rose, the “proud and 
defiant beauty,” yet gentle and loving withal, 
full of unwavering confidence in the love of 
the man whom she loves, regardless of his ple- 
beian origin and the world’s verdict? For 
all this, however, we fear Rose will not bea 

eral favourite with readers of her own sex. 

‘nere isa waywardness in her character, which, 
however true to real life, ought not to be left 
unexplained by the novelist, who is behind the 
scenes and directs the complex machinery of 
human character. To our mind—will Mr. 
Meredith pardon the simile ?—she resembles a 
kitten, which, as long as it is stroked in the 
right direction, purrs on complacently and 
pleasantly enough; but rub it against the grain, 
and lo! the fur crackles, and the claws are 
unsheathed incontinently. 

Humanity, however, is frail, and if we 
will insist on the novelist making human 
nature his model, is it fair to complain that the 
result of his labour does not reach our own 
ideal standard of perfection ? 

The remainder of Mr. Meredith’s dramatis 
persone, being mainly papas, mammas, uncles, 
aunts, sisters, and cousins of the hero and 
heroine, must of course come under the head 
of subordinate characters. They are neverthe- 
less, all—we may especially particularise Lady 
Jocelyn, Mrs. Mel, Caroline—another sister of 
Evan’s—and poor Juliana Bonner—carefully 
and consistently elaborated. There is only one 

to whom we can take any exception, 
to wit, Mr. John Raikes. If the exigences of the 
plot absolutely forbid the total elimination 
of this gentleman, surely he might have been 
toned down to somewhat more sober and less 
obtrusive proportions. Good old Andrew 
Cogglesby, also, smacks too much of that blessed 
institution (to novel writers and dramatists), 
the Deus ex machinad. The plot, however, 
is deep and involved, and we therefore must 
not grudge the author the recognised means of 
extrication. 

We trust Mr. Meredith will take these com- 
ments in the spirit in which they are offered, 
as they are dictated by pure good feeling and 
genuine admiration for the versatile powers 
and richness of imagination so unmistakeably 
evinced in the performance of his task. In 
our opinion, “‘ Evan Harrington” is the only 
novel of the day that is entitled to a place 
on the same shelf with such works as the 
“Woman in White.” 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS.* 


FOURTH NOTICE. 


Tue first adventure of the invincible Armada 
was a disastrous one. In the Bay of Biscay a 
tempest arose which scattered here and there 
the -enormous hulks, so ill-suited to such 
winds and waves as arose. On board one 
of the vessels which suffered most severely, the 
Vasana; sat a Welsh mariner, one David 
Gwynn, who had for eleven years been a 
galley-slave in the Spanish hulks, hoping 
against hope day by day, and hour by hour, 
for an escape from his captivity. He was now 
employed as one of the rowers in the galley. 
The Vasana was, fortunately for him, in great 
danger, and the master consulted him as to the 
course he should adopt in order to save the 
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vessel. He answered that it was hopeless to 
attempt to overtake the Armada. Their only 
chance of safety was to take down every rag 
of sail, and endeavour by rowing to reach 
the nearest port. The soldiers must, however, 
go below in order that the efforts of the rowers 
should not be impeded. The captain acted 
upon these suggestions. The soldiers were 
sent under hatches. A conspiracy had '‘pre- 
viously been arranged between Gwynn and the 
sailors, and every man was armed with a 
stiletto. At a preconcerted signal va 
struck down the captain, who was standing 
near him; each sailor used his weapon upon 
the few soldiers who had been left on the 
benches ; and when these were despatched, the 
insurgents rushed below and quickly over- 
powered the soldiers. These proceedings had 
attracted the attention of the Royal, which 
bore down immediately upon the Vasana. 
‘« Comrades,” said Gwynn, ‘* God has given us 
liberty, and by our courage we must prove 
ourselves worthy of the boon.” He had searcely 
spoken when there came a broadside from the 
Royal which killed nine of his crew. He laid 
his ship, however, alongside the Royal, and the 
liberated slaves, now thoroughly armed with 
the weapons taken from the dead soldiers, 
dashed on board the galley, and, after a furious 
conflict, mastered her and put the Spanish 
soldiers to death. The gale fad now abated ; 
and Gwynn, free and victorious, succeeded in 
landing safely at Bayonne with both galleys. 
Here they divided the spoil among themselves, 
and made their way to Rochelle. Gwynn 
an interview with Henry of Navarre, and re- 
ceived from him a handsome present. 

On Friday the 29th of July, the Armada was 
off the Lizard, and, “had their first glim 
of the land of promise presented them by 
Sixtus V., of which they had at last come to 
take possession.” That day and night the 
bonfires flashed from the Land’s-end to Mar- 
gate, and from the Isle of Wight to Cumber- 
land, and Howard and Francis Drake put forth 
from Plymouth. On Saturday, 30th July, the 
two fleets could descry each other through ‘the 
drizzling rain that fell. 

Our space will not permit us to follow in 
detail the absorbing’ drama so well sketched by 
Mr. Motley. The English success mainly 
depended upon our superior seamanship, for 
there seems to have been no lack of courage on 
the part of the Spaniard. His vessels, however, 
were large and unwieldy, and our lighter craft 
harassed them with the most disastrous effects 
to them, and with little or no injury to our- 
selves. But the cleverest device by which we 
compensated the disadvantage of their superior 
force was the employment of fire-ships, which 
had been used at Antwerp with such terrific 
effect. But the reader will be glad to see the 
historian’s own account :— 

“As the twilight deepened, the moon became 
totally obscured, dark cloud-masses spread over the 
heavens, the sea grew black ,dustan ithunder rolled, 
and the sob of an approacmamg tampes ‘became 
distinctly audible. Such mdications of a westerly 
gale were not encouraging to those cumbrous vessels, 
with the treacherous quicksands of Flanders under 
their lee. 

“ At an hour past midnight, it was so dark that it 
was difficult for the most practised eye to pierce far 
into the gloom. Buta faint drip of oars now struck 
the ears of the Spaniards as they watched from the 
decks. A few moments afterwards the sea became 
prep Aor wen and six flaming sere appeared 
at a 1s steadil wh wv 
them before the wiv ond the "i sui 

“There were men in the Armada who had been 
at the siege of Antwerp only three years before. 
They remembered with horror the devil-ships of 
Gianibelli, those floating volcanoes, which had 





seemed to rend earth and ocean, whose i 
had laid so many thousands of soldiers 4 
blow, and which had shattered the bri 
floating forts of Farnese, as though they 
toys of glass. They knew, too, that the 
engineer was at that moment in England, 
“Tn a moment one of those horrible panits, whi 
spread with such contagious rapidity amon; 
bodies of men, seized upon the Spaniards, 
was a yell throughout fleet-—‘ The fire-shi 
Antwerp, the fire-ships of Antwerp!’ and 
instant every ,cable was cut, and frantic 
were made by each galleon and galeasse 
what seemed imminent destruction. The confusion 
was beyond description. Four or five of the 
ships became entangled with each other. 
others were set on fire by the flaming vessels, and 
were consumed. Medina Sidonia, who had been 
warned, even before his depature from Spain, tha 
some such artifice would probably be attempted, and 
who had even, early that morning, sent out a party 
of sarlors in a pinnace to search for indications of the. 
scheme, was not surprised or dismayed. He gave 
orders—as weil as might be—that every ship after ; 
the danger should be was to return to its 
post, and await his orders. But it was 
useless, in that moment of unreasonable panic, to 
issue commands, Th i 
met with so many rebuffs at Philip’s court, and who 
—owing to official incredulity—had been but 
partially successful in his magnificent en 
at Antwerp, had now, by the. mere terror 
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name, inflicted more damage on Philip’s Armada: 
than had hitherto been accomplished by and 
Hawkins and Frobisher, combined. . 


“So long as night and darkness lasted, the con- 
fusions and uproar continued, When the Monday 


had | morning dawned, several of the Spanish vessels lay 


disabled, while the rest of the fleet was seen at a 
distance of two leagues from Calais, driving towards — 
the Flemish coast. The threatened als not 
yet begun to blow, but there were squalls 


Pse | from the W.S.W., which to such awkward sailets’ 


as the Spanish vessels, were difficult to contend with.” 
On the other hand, the English fleet was all astir; 
and ready to pursue the i now rapidly 
drifting imto North Sea. In the immediate» 
neighbourhood of Calais, the flag-ship of. the 
uadron of galeasses, commanded by Don Hugo de 
oncada, was discovered using her foresail and 
and endeavouring to enter the harbour, She ha 
been damaged by collision with the St. John of. 


.| Sicily and other ships, during’ the night’s panic, and 


had her rudder quite torn away. She was the 
largest and most splendid vessel in the Armada—the ° 
sation + = the fleet, Pn very and me 
e ish navy ; and during previous 
days eek had ra visited. and admired by great 
numbers of Frenchmen from the shore.” 
The reader of English history knows, though 
he has never previously seen it in such in» 
teresting detail, how the general engagement 
which afterwards took place lasted six hours 
how not one English was destroyed, and 
not a hundred men killed; and how ‘the 
Spanish ships were riddled through and thro 
with shot, their sails and rigging torn to shreds, 
and several of them lost. Had the En 
had sufficient ammunition and supplies to have 
enabled them to have followed up the chase, not: 
a ship would have returned to Spain. As it was, 
the storm that succeeded their defeat drove 
many of them on the rocks of Farée and the 
Hebrides. Only one galeasse and one galley 
returned to Spain. Of the ninety-one great 
galleons and hulks, fifty-eight were lost and 
thirty-three returned. Of the 30,000 men 
who sailed in the fleet, not more than 10,000 
returned. Never was there, perhaps, in the 
history of the world, so lame and impotent a 
conclusion to a monarchy which threatened the 
liberties of the whole of Christendom, and a 
cruel and malignant priesthood. The result of 
this struggle gave Englishmen a new and fresh 
confidence in themselves. For, as Mr. Motley 
more than once states, it was not the battle of 
Queen Elizabeth against the subtle cold and 
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calculating letter-writer of the Escurial, but it 
was the opposition of the aroused English 
nation to a sacerdotal power, which Henry VIII. 
had taught them to rebel against, and their 
own in dent detestation of a creed which 
insulted their intellects and their consciences. 
Indeed, nothing is so prominent as a moral 
deducible from this history, that our 
safety mainly depended upon the nation 
viewing the impending struggle in the 
light in which it did. The court was 
throughout deceived, and the Queen was 
throughout parsimonious. Mr. Motley’s fel- 
low-countrymen will deduce one more argu- 
ment against monarchical institutions even in 
reading the history of a reign so glorious in 
English history as that of Queen Elizabeth. It 
is not to be denied that harm was done to the 
great cause, though it was ultimately triumph- 
ant, by the woman-weaknesses of the monarch, 
by her lover-like quarrels with Leicester, her 
bitter jealousy, her vanity, her caprice, and 
above all, the astounding parsimony which was 


her foremost and her worst characteristic.’ 


Great allowances, as we have before said, are 
to be made. Compared with these days of 
population, wealth, and commerce, her subjects 
were few, her resources small, her army with 


difficulty supported, and her councillors, though | Alic 


many of them trust-worthy and sagacious, yet 
in the main actuated by jealousies of each 
other, which too frequently destroyed their 
influence for to the commonwealth, The 
spirit of freedom and of adventure which per- 
vaded the country at large, was our great 
fortress of support and succour, and of this 
= those who planned this great, Armada for 

e destruction of our liberties were ignorant. 
Philipof Spain regarded us as a nation of brave, 
rough islanders, proud, rebellious, irreligious, 
but ignorant of policy, statecraft, and in many 
respects little better than our savage Briton 
ancestors, who, as the legend goes, ate acorns 
and ran naked through interminable forests, 
hunting the wolf and boar.’ Even Alexander 
of Parma, who was nearer to us and in more 
frequent diplomatic intercourse, while he be- 
lieved in our valour, must have derided our 
simplicity when he found that we gave him 
ne lit for a sincerity to which he never laid 
claim. The loyalty and devotion with which 
he schemed and plotted and lied for his 
ungrateful master, and the ill success which 
was the reward of all his disingenuous arts, is 
another moral in this notable book which can- 
not escape the attentive student. 

To return, by way of conclusion, from the 
subject to the writer, a more careful re-perusal 
has confirmed the opinion expressed in our first 
notice, that there are faults, occasioned by haste 
and indiscretion, both in style and method, 
which Mr. Motley can easily correct. Despite 
oo debt to him is considerable, and. our 

titudeis proportionate. Lacking many of the 
frilliant beauties of such acs as ‘Ant of 
Lord Macaulay and Mr. Froude, Mr. Motley 
has told in clear, earnest, and graphic language, 
the story of the most momentous epoch in our 
history. We await with much expectation the 
continuation of a work which will be a monu- 


ment of the industry and ability of its gifted 
author. 








NEW NOVELS. 


—_—_—_—— 


The Loose Screw. 3 Vols. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.) This book is altogether 
beyond the range of our criticism. Weconfess 
our inability to understand it. Every book 
that is printed is generally supposed to have 
been written with some definite object, and to 





some meaning; but “The Loose Screw” 
is apparently devoid of both. Nine hundred 
pages of unintelligible nonsense is an infliction 
upon the public, or rather upon reviewers—for 
the public, we suspect, will never look into 
these volumes—which must not be endured 
without a protest. The author of “The Loose 
Screw” must be either very malicious or very 
foolish. If he have put together this ridiculous 
farrago to tax the patience and try the temper 
of reviewers, we trust he will have to pa 
dearly for the joke; if he have written the book 
in simple faith that readers will be amused and 
edified thereby, we hope his friends will take 
immediate measures for the removal of this 
insane delusion, ‘‘ The Loose Screw” belon: 
to no class of literature whatever. It stan 
alone in its imbecility, like a natural among 
sane mortals. It is neither fiction nor fact. 
The absurd characters brought forward by the 
author seem intended to denounce or illustrate 
the evils of the age, and these evils, real or 
imaginary, are discussed as they probably 
would be by the inmates of St. Luke's. Per- 
haps “The Loose Screw” is an allegory 
throughout. It certainly assumes that aspect 
in the third volume, when we are introduced to 
Queen Filippa by her courtiers, and to Miss 
icia Devereux, who rescues a martyr from 
the stake by a touch of her hand, and causes 
him to vanish from the sight of his murderers. 
But, as we before intimated, we shall not 
attempt to review a book which is too absurd 
to be read, and far too incoherent to be under- 
stood. 





POETRY. 


The Harp of the Hills. By John Swain. (Lon- 
don: Webb, Millington, and Co.) We had occa- 
sion to notice, a short time ago, a volume of poems 
yi the author of the book before us. In the course 
of our remarks we adverted to “The Harper of the 
Hills” as a work which, according to Mr. Swain’s 

reface, had gained him considerable glory. ‘The 
Harp ” is now on our table to speak for itself, and 
we must candidly admit that it bears a far ter 
similarity to that of “Tara,” as far as the feeding 
of the soul of music is concerned, than does that on 
which the “Christmas Carols” were struck. In 
“The Vision of Time,” which commences the 
volume, there is much that is praiseworthy as being 
poetically conceived and dramatically worked out ; 
but there is too much of that straining after ultra- 
simplicity which somettmes marred the expression 
of Wordsworth’s thoughts. In fact, we are often 
reminded of the mannerism of the great lake 
Speaking of our forefather in Eden, Mr. Swain 
says :— 
“ The lion, quite a gentle se 
Came at his call and owned king: 
And so it was with all: 
And lovely regions were his own, 
Such regions since have not been known 
On this terrestrial ball.” 

The portion of this poem in which Infidelity tempts 
man to sleep the eternal sleep, and so end his cares 
and troubles, is a fine conception. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Swain does not possess sufficient 
mechanical skill to enable him to work out his 
ideas. He still remains in that heathen darkness 
which used to shroud the minds of poets when 
it was thought that prose could be turned into 
poetry, by ‘inverting or otherwise transposing the 
sentences. We would hint that to our ears, and we 
believe to those of the public in general, “I sing” 
is quite as harmonious and far more sensible than 
“sing I.” We are tired of directing attention to 
the ment crimes now committed against the 
laws of rhyme, but we would inform Mr. Swain for 
his own benefit that “random” does not rhyme with 
“memorandum.” We know that Byron sinned 
often after the same fashion, but we hold this to be 


the seraph which it calls down from the skies, it 


poet. | writer that he has become a 








that is simply and pleasantly written, while an 
unimpeachable morality turns up triumphantly at 
the end of most of the shorter poems. We surmised 
from internal evidence that the author of the 
“Christmas Carols” was a postman. We are 
apprised, however, that Mr. Swain is not a 
man of letters, although some verses in the 
present volume, entitled “A Post Office Melody,” 
incline us still to think oS es a 
interest in the working of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
system. However, this is no concern of ours; we 
have on both occasions regarded the and not 
the poet. Our opinion of them would remain un- 
changed if we were informed in strict confidence 
that they were in truth the productions of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. This second red-coated 
volume has called for a Christmas-box, and we have 
given fairly according to our means, 








SHORT NOTICES. 

Modern Statesmen, &,. &. By J. Ewing 
Ritchie. (Wm. Tweedie.) There is some clever 
writing in this little volume, and a good deal that 
savours of clap-trap. Mr. Ritchie wishes, we con- 
clude, to catch the ear of the groundlings, and so he 
condescends to personalities, to vulgar hits, and to 
declamatory assertions. The book is written in the 
railroad style adopted by authors who cater to the 
wants of a run and read public, and the small talk 
of lively observations it confains will doubtless make 
it acceptable and popular. The subject is attrac- 
tive. Gossip about living statesmen, or well-known 
pulpit orators, or the leading authors of the day, is 
sure to meet with a large and undiscriminating 
audience ; and from Mr. Grant to Mr. Ritchie the 
purveyors of this kind of ware have received a large 
share of popularity in return for their literary out- 
lay. Doubtless it requires a high degree of intel- 
lectual culture, a considerable breadth of soul, and 
that clear insight which is the special ive 
of genius, to enable a lecturer or an author to form 
a correct estimate of the men who occupy the front 
rank in the current history of a nation. The real 
greatness or littleness of statesmen cannot easily be 
discerned by an occupant of the strangers’ 3 
but this proximity will at least allow him to catch 
many.significant traits, and to pho’ : sundry 
broad features, by the aid of which his “ Sketches,” 
however jal, will be life-like: and amusing. 
Mr. Ritchie’s book, therefore, if not weighed in too 
critical a balance, may be accounted a success. 
There is no depth in his observations, but, on the 
other hand, there is no dulness; his style, like his 
matter, is somewhat flippant, but it is vivacious ; 
his illustrations are commonplace, but they are not 
irrelevant. Mr. Ritchie might, however, have 
avoided Lord Macaulay’s miserable New Zealander, 
who has been so hawked about by every newspaper 
perfect nuisance ; and, 
for his credit’s sake, he ought to have shunned the 
low form of invective in which he occasionally in+ 
dulges. What reader of taste will not be dis- 
gusted with such {a passage as the following? 
“King David said all men were liars; but, for 
unscrupulous lying, for lying like truth, for lying 
to the utter damnation of the soul, commend me’to 
abarrister. Other men occasionally speak the truth, 
stick at enormous falsehoods, have now and then 
qualms of conscience, sometimes display an honest 
blush of shame; but a lawyer, with a brazen face, 
with leathern lungs, with front of brass, under the 
convenient cloak of professional etiquette and zeal, is, 
I fear, the biggest liar this side the bottomless pit.” 
This is meant to be forcible, but being false, it is 
simply feeble and ridiculous—mere sound and fury 
signifying nothing ; and so, when Mr. Ritchie tells 
us that this is a lawyer-ridden and priest-ridden 
country—that the House rejects the idea of sincerity 
where lawyers are concerned—that England is low 
church and dissenting—that dulness is much appre- 
ciated by the English public—that there is truth in 
the statement of an American, when he speaks of 


“the abasement of soul which seizes the middle’ 
| classes in the 
no excuse, and think that if Mr. Swain’s harp is-as author reiterates this statement by a 
“rapturously divine” (whatever that may mean) as own eloquent 


of a lord,” and when our 
ing, in his 
that “an ishman 


| crawls in the dust before a lord,” we feel inclined to 
gught to know better. However, there is much | 


adopt Mr. Burchell’s succinct expression, and to 
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throw the volume on one side, Yet, on the whele, 
though we might escape some annoyance, we shou 

be losers in so doing, for while there is much to 
object to in the views adopted by Mr. Ritchie, as 

well as in the language he employs, his informa- 
tion, if not always accurate, is extensive, and he 
conveys it, as we before said, in a lively and read- 
able form. Mr. Ritchie, as our readers know, is no 
unfledged author. He is already known to the 
public as the author of two or three volumes which 
are replete with entertaining gossip. As a writer 
for the million, his side-flings at the aristocracy, and, 
when he chooses to exert it, his plain good sense, 
may serve to make him popular ; but if he wishes to 
gain the attention of a selecter audience, he must 
eschew the Se flunkeyism which is too often 


*Pysre rent in his pag 
ood’s Own, > ‘Second Series. (Moxon and 
Co.) In the preface to this volume, Thomas Hood 
the younger writes that his father’s fame is on the 
increase, and that time has rather added to than 
obscured his popularity. It would be passing 
strange if it were otherwise, for Hood was not only 
a great humorist and a true poet, but both bis 
humour and his poetry appeal to the heart as well 
as to the intellect of the people; both are 
thoroughly English in character, and both possess 
the originality which entitles them to a distinct and 
honoured place in our literature. “ Hood’s Own” 
is a fair and spacious territory, to which he has sole 
title.. He won it by the strength of his genius and 
the sweat of his brain. He has not filched from 
any earlier writer, he owes tribute to no one, and 
therefore his fame, thus bravely and honestly 
earned, is likely still further to widen in the-future. 
The volume now before us brings back pleasant 
memories. The illustrationsare taken from “ Whims 
and Oddities,” “Up the Rhine,” and other sources ; 
and for the letter-press, recourse has been had to 
the “ London,” “ Hood’s Magazine,” the “ Whimsi- 
calities,” ““Whims and Oddities,” and to four or five 
“Comic Annuals.” Thus we have a second series of 
“ Hood’s Own” fully equal to the first. The twin 
volumes in the years to come, perhaps even in some 
far off centuries, will be read and laughed over as the 
most genial repertory of English humour which the 
nineteenth century has produced.- And the charm 
of “Hood’s Own,” when thus mellowed by age, will 
be increased by the recollection, that the laughter- 
loving, laughter-making Eng , Whose comic 
reputation is thus dear to his countrymen, is also 
one of the most manly and pathetic poets that ever 
for their benefit. 

otes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
a Reply to the “Edinburgh Review.” By J. 
Fergusson. (J. Murray. 1861.) Mr. Fergus- 
son is beyond all doubt an ingenious, clever, 
and fearless. writer. He is now engaged, a 
Coutrance, with the “Edinburgh Review,” Professor 
Willis, Dr. Robinson, and Mr. Williams, on the sub- 
fect of the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and, in the 
/ourse of the discussion, has provoked a supple- 
sgental duel with Mr. Freeman on the disputed 
vhurch of Waltham Abbey. His instance of the 
sase of Dr. Cureton is singularly unhappy ; that 

gentleman is reputed to be a Syrian scholar and an 
pron pupil of the school of Bunsen, but we 
never heard that he was regarded as a divine, and 
he certainly received a most summary and un- 
answerable castigation at the hands of the “ Quar- 
terly Review.” To our eye, the woodcut of the portico 
of the dome of the rock, given by Mr. Fergusson in 

f of his opinions, is architecturally against them, 
being of a far later date than that which he assumes; 
his assertion that style, independent of documentary 
testimony, is to be received as positive evidence, we 
are wholly unable to accept ; and, while we acknow- 
ledge his ability, demur to his over-early presump- 
tion of victory, and must assure him that his argu- 
ments appear to us inconclusive when weighed 
against the reply of his opponents and the unbroken 
testimony and belief of Christendom, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. 

The Beatitudes. By Dr. George Moberly. (J. 
H. Parker. 1861.) The volume of sermons by Dr. 
Moberly, now before us, is another proof of the 
exquisite beauty of style, the nervous language, and 
the teaching of this eminent divine, whose 
“Sayings of the Great Forty Days,” forma standard 
text-book for candidates for holy orders in at least 





one diocese. It is tively refreshing, in these 
days of exuberant valott ie ar gg to read calm, 
Lt thoughtful pages such as these, full of depth 
and meaning, and rich in suggestion, equally 
adapted, by the writer's singular felicity in com- 
bining simplicity of expression with the profoundest 
es" for the ripe theologian and for family 

. The scholarly powers of Dr. Moberly 
pe shown to the highest advantage in his tem- 
perate reply to the essayists, the septem contra 
Christum. His logic is only equalled by his gentle- 
ness‘and charity, and the force of his arguments 
yields only to the tenderness of his expostulations. 
With a touching significancy this noble exordium 
is addressed to his old pupils at Oxford. Under such 
a master they should be not only Winchester 
scholars, but sound divines. 

History and Antiquities of the Parish of Bi 
By the Rev. John Raine. (J. Nichols. 1861.) 
Raine comes of an antiquarian stock, and his name 
is a guarantee for faithful execution of a work of 
local topography. We can conceive no more agree- 
able relaxation, and no more becoming task for a 
country clergyman, than the compilation of a history 
of his church and parish. The volume before us 
is well printed, and contains some good illustra- 
tions; but we regret that it ap in the un- 
wieldy form of a quarto, a class of book which we 
had hoped was now obsolete from its inconvenience 
in the hand. The castle, church at once conventual 
and parochial, and the important families of the 
neighbourhood receive due notice; and the infor- 
mation is conveyed ina pleasant manner devoid of 
antiquarian dulness. We are sorry that Mr. Raine 
should have to record the wrong-headed and inde- 
cent opposition offered by certain persons to the 
remoyal of obstructions wholly unbefitting the 
sacred character of the house of God; his gentle 
mode of expressing his regret attracts our sympathy 
and wins oar confidence in the. justice of his com- 
plaints. 

Instinct or Reason; being Tales and Anecdotes of 
Animal Biography. By the Lady Julia Lockwood, 
with Tinetonhions by G. H. H, (Saunders, Otley, 
and Co.) We need not enter into the abstruse 
aga suggested by the title of this little volume. 

e boys for whom these tales are written will not 
care to solve it, and why should we? Suffice it to 
say, that the anecdotes collected in these pages are 
extremely entertaining ; indeed, what stories about 
animals are not? As a child’s book, this will form 
an acceptable present. The illustrations are curieus 
and They have a dash of genius about 
them, which is quite refreshing, but they are 
scarcely clear enough to be appreciated by children. 

Northumberland. By G.S. Gibson. Mr. Gibson 
is well known as an ardent Northumbrian archeolo- 
gist, and his present pamphlet is a résumé of his 
various works upon the castles, churches, and anti- 
quities of the interesting county which he has so 
carefully investigated. It forms a model for similar 
articles, and we can only express our ho 
every county in England and Wales will shortly 
receive illustrations of the same description at the 
hands of the secretaries of their several archeological 
associations. 








Massrs. Beut anp Datpy have in the press—‘“By- 
Roads and Battle-Fields of Picardy ; with Incidents 
and Gatherings by the way between Ambleteuse 
and Ham, including Agincourt and Crecy.”. Illus- 
trated by the author. By M. Musgrave, M.A, 
author. of “A Pi into. Dauphiné,” &e. 
“The Early and Middle Ages of England,” by C. H. 
Pearson, M.A. “ The Spirit of the ebrew Poetry,” 
by Isaac Taylor. ‘A Third Series of Parables 
from Nature,” by Mrs, Alfred Gatty. 

Messrs. Saunpers, OrtEy, and Co., the well- 
known publishers, have, we understand, ‘disposed of 
their library business to Mr. Booth, of Regent Street, 
who has himself one of the largest ibraries in 
London. This change has been necessitated by the 
rapid develo’ ig of their East India Army, 
Colonial, and general agency, and by their pub- 
lishing connection, which has now existed for 
upwards of a century. Messrs. Saunders, Otley, 
and Co. will in future only carry on their business 
as publishers, and East India Army, Colonial, and 

agents. 
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Aya James Biackwoop has the following Works 
tion :—* The Temples of the Hebrews : 
urts, Furniture, and Festivals ; and Epitome 
3 he Religion, Laws, Literature, and 
Antiquities of the Jewish Nation,” By the Rev. Dr. 
Bannister. 

Durine a portion of the present week, the collec- 
tion of bronzes, of which a full account may be 
found in our scientific has been exhibited 
in the rooms of the Archeological Institute, at 26, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Aa 

On Wednesday evening next, a meetin of 
Council of the British Meteorol Society will 
be held at 25, Great George’ Westminster. ~ 
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MUSIC AND: DRAMA. 
HER MAJESTY’'s. 

The revival of “Robin Hood,” during 
week, played alternately with Balfe’s “ 
Girl,” affords an opportunity to the musical student 
of contrasting and comparing the respective merits 
of two of our best native composers—Balfe’s tune- 
fal fesse § and Macfarren’s genial heartiness. 
Neither suffer by being brought together, but 
the individual character of each will be more clearly 
marked out. Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame Lem- 

ington, as Robin Hood and Marian, are 
as success‘ul as ever in their representations, and 
meet et a same cordial welcome from the 
i . Wallace’s grand o in four acts, 
“The Amber Witch,” is to ‘lor vais speedily, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

ne ne the intrinsic merits of Balfe’s “ Bianca” 
would be quite powerful enough to carry that opera 

i tly through to the end of the present 
season, the indefatigable lessees have with com- 
mendable liberality not only prepared an a, 0 
version of Auber’s “Domino Noir,” but have 
actually announced the speedy production of an 
entirely new — pe ” the 
composition of Mr. Howard Glover, a fact made 
oe to sg ene public in our columns 

months ago (vide “ Literary Gazette,” Nov. 
24, 1860, p. 447), but ‘oduced last week with 
all the charms of novelty in the pages of a respected 
ee: An entertainment, too, of a 
somewhat novel character is to be produced here on 
Monday e reading of Longfellow’s “Song of 
Hiawatha,” by Miss Matilda Heron, and the perform- 
ance of certain portions of it by the band and chorus 
of the establishment, the music being written for it 
by Mr. Robert Stoepel, formerly the musical director 
at the gg under Mr. Charles Kean’s 
management, e face of all these novelties, the 
pantomime is necessarily withdrawn, and we believe 
this evening will witness the last performance of it. 
Balfe’s pleasing opera, “‘ Satanella” is to be revived, 
too, during the ensuing week, being announced for 
alternate performance with “Bianca.” » A rumour 
i us to the effect that Madame Gold- 
schmidt (Jenny Lind) is likely to ap upon the 
boards of this house during the let adh ot ap 
approaching Italian season. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The partiality of Londoners for promenade con- 
certs, a species of entertainment which M. Jullien 
was the first to render popular amongst us, is still 
as lively as ever, if we may judge from the num- 
bers that congregate in St. James’s Hall to listen to 
the animated strains of M. Musard’s orchestra. 
The series was inaugurated on Saturday last by the 
petformance of a very judicious e, con- 
sisting of pieces eminently calculated to display the 
powers of the several instrumentalists composing 
the band, and affording thereby a guarantee of 
their capabilities to please the varying and some- 
what contradictory tastes of the British public— 
who, in the language of poor Jullien, “are such 
inconsiderate gourmands, that they will encore 
nightly a trivial song like ‘Trab, trab,’ after having 
digested a whole symphony of Beethoven.” The 

rogramme on Saturday commenced with our own 
Ragional Anthem, executed with an amount of 
spirit and zeal that it would have been difficult to 
rival, even with an orchestra of enthusiastic volunteer 
riffemen. Amongst the airs with variations we may 
specify that for the oboe, composed and performed 
by M. Lalliett; and for the cornet-a-pistons, ad- 
mirably executed by M. Legendre, the solo cornet 
player of the band; a quadrille, “Les Echos” (the 
composition of Musard), where the effects of an 
echo are well imitated by the repetition of certain 
performed by three members of the band, 

P under the orchestra for that purpose, gave 
great satisfaction ; and those parts containing varia- 
tions for clarionet, cornet, and piccolo, performed 
by MM. Fabre, Delpech, and Bare ly, were 
encored ; but the most remarkable, if not the most 
i ce was the execution of the air 
“Tu vedrai,” from Donizetti's “Il Pirata,” with 
variations by three trombones in unison. It is but 
justice to add that, but for the additional volume of 
sound emitted by this powerful trio of instruments, 


the past 
Bohemian 
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one might have fancied a single instrument to be 
employed, with such accuracy and precision were 
the notes sounded. The classical pieces comprised 
Rossini’s overture to “ William Tell” and two 
marches by RichardWagner—the one from “Tann- 
hauser”, in B flat, tolerably well known in this 
country ; and the other, less familiar, from the com- 
mencement of the third act of “ Lohengrin,” where 
the nuptials of isa with the mysterious hero of the 
Graal are about to be celebrated. In reply to a 
carping, ill-natured remark in one of the morni 
papers, we think we may venture to state that it is 
neither M. Musard’s mission nor his desire to 
“preach” Wagner, or any other school of music in 
particular, in this country. All that he is anxious to 
do is to present to the British public such works as 
have already met with the approval of the Parisian 
music-lovers ; and, provided the programmes be of a 
sufficiently eclectic character, there is every reason 
to predict for them the same popularity in St. 
James’s Hall as at the Champs Elysées. The dance 
music, nearly the whole of which is composed by 
M. Musard, if not very original, is of a pleasing 
character, though, in point of melody, certainly 
inferior to the compositions of Charles d’Albert, a 
writer who, in some respects, may stand a com- 
parison even with Strauss. Like ev ing else 
that comes from France, M. Musard’s music is never 
heavy or dull,-and this, after all, is no slight merit. 
er an improvement might not be effected by 
the introduction into the programme of more dance 
music by different composers, we leave to the con- 
sideration of the entrepreneur himself. The band 
comprises nearly seventy performers, distributed in 
the following manner:—10 first violins, 10 second 
violins, 4 tenors, 6 violoncellos, 7 double basses, 
2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarionets, 2 bassoons, 4 cornets, 


and one bass drum ; 
that is to say, there are 37 stringed instruments, 
8 wooden, and 15 brass, besides 3 instruments of 
percussion. The uence of this preponderance 
of brass instruments is that the delicate 0S 
of the strings are sometimes quite obscured. After 
a more intimate acquaintance with the sonorous 
properties of the hall, M. Musard will probably make 
some modifications in the disposition of his orchestra. 
As a conductor, he is everything that could be desired 
—vigorous, animated, and of an almost mechanical 
recision. Unlike our English conductors, he seldom 
ooks at the scere, but has his eyes turned towards 
themembers of his band—amuch more effective way 
of conducting a composition, provided always that 
the contents of the score are known and understood 
beforehand. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
We believe M. Vieuxtemp’s engagement to play 
at these concerts has been extended some weeks, 
so that we shall most probably have an o i 
of hearing this eminent artist display his varied 
owers in stri compositions of every class before 
e takes his flight to the continent. The programme 
on Monday last was as follows :-— 
Part L 


Quartett in D minor . Schubert. 
Song, ‘In questa tomba” . Beethoven. 
Song, “‘ Now summer has. . Dussek. 
Prelude and Gavotte (violoncello) . J. 8. Bach. 
Parr II. 
Capricio in G minor (violin) F - Tartini. 
Song, ‘Come back tome” . H. Smart. 
Song, ‘The Mermaid’s Song” - Haydn. 
Quartettin Dmajor . : Mendelssohn. 


As the programme originally stood, Handel’s 
“Suite de Pitces” in F major, for the pianoforte 
solus, was announced for the concluding piece of 
the first part, and Mendelssohn’s pianoforte trio 
in C for the corresponding place in the second part ; 
but in consequence of a serious indisposition, Miss 
Arabella Goddard was unable to appear ; and as the 
directors of these popnlar concerts seem to be 
labouring under the — delusion that there is 
but one individual in the whole of London suffi- 
ciently gifted to play before the Monday audiences, 
and that that one is Miss Arabella Goddard, the piano- 
forte pieces were shelved, and Signor Piatti’s violon- 
cello solo substituted fer one of them. The vocal 
‘ormances were entrusted to Madame Louisa 
inning and Miss Lascelles, and in each case were 
admirably executed; the last-named artiste sang 





Mr. H. Smart’s “Love Song” with gveat taste and 


ng | Pauer, Herr Derfell, Herr 








expression, and a long and cleverly-executed shake 
at the termination of the second verse elicited 
hearty signs of approval. At the next concert, the 
— will be exclusively selected from the 
works of Beethoven ; and the “ Kreutzer Sonata” in 
A, Op. 47, is of course one of the works to be 
executed; should the state of Miss Goddard’s 
health again compel her to disappoint the public, 
may we humbly suggest that there really are in 
London at this moment many artistes, such as Herr 
ithe, Madlle. Molique 
Lindsay Sloper, and many others, all capable of 
ee the required duties on such an occa- 
sion 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The series of Saturday Concerts, interrupted for 
a time by the usual Christmas festivities, was 
resumed on Saturday last, and the programme con- 


tained the following pieces :— 
1. SymphonyinD. . . . . . Hayda. 
2. Aria, “ Be not afraid” (Zauberflotte) . Mozart. 
8. Aria, “Voi che sapete” (Nozze di Figaro) Mozart. 
4. Concerto in D minor (pianoforte) . « Mendelssohn. 
5. Ballad, “If I could change” . Balfe. 
6. ‘Home, sweet home” - Bishop. 
7. Pianoforte Solo a ‘ : % ‘ 
8. ““Maybells,” and “O, wert thou in the 
cauldblast”. . . . .«. . Mendelssohn. 
9. Overture, Precissa Weber. 


The vocalists were Miss Banks and Madame 
Laura Baxter ; Herr Pauer, one of our most esteemed 
and talented professors, played Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo, besides “Les Arpéges,” by Kullak; and a 
tarentelle of his own composition The programme 
of this day presents features of an unusually attrac- 
tive , containing Beethoven’s Sinfonia 
Eroica, and also his concerto in E flat ; Miss Arabella 
Goddard is announced as the pianiste on this 
occasion. 

EXETER (MINOR) HALL. 

We were unfeignedly sorry to observe so very scan 
an attendance at the second of Mr. Willy’s ad- 
mirable quartett concerts on Tuesday last; but at 
the same time, it must be owned that this is a con- 
tingency more to be deplored than remedied, for 
even London, vast as it is, is quite unable to fill all 
the various entertainments now open nightly. Over 
and above two dozen theatres, there are ten or eleven 
music halls, besides several miscellaneous amuse- 
ments, such as the Buckleys, the Promenade Con- 
certs, &c.; and a high-class entertainment, such as 
that afforded by Mr. Willy, eppealing to the in- 
tellect as well as to the cy, is sometimes 
compelled to be content with “a fit audience, 
though few.” The programme offered seemed 
especially suited to the audience on this occasion, 
most of whom were evidently amateurs of some 
pretension, as was evidenced by the number of 
“scores” which were brought and most attentively 
perused during the performance. Indeed, on no 
other grounds could the selection be defended, con- 
sisting of no less than four quartetts, all to be 


swallowed and digested at one sitting! We give 
the programme in full :— 

Parr [. 
Quartett in Gfmajor, op. 81 . Haydn. 
Aria 4 ‘ d ‘ ° . Mozart. 
Quartett in E minor, No.8 . ‘ . Beethoven. 

Part IL. 
QuartettinG minor . . . . Mozart. 

. Mendelssohn. 


OD; ° . . . . . . 
Quartet in D major, op. 44 . : ‘ . . 

Who would imagine, on listening to Haydn's 
charmin that it was written when the 
composer was fast a hing the age of fourscore ? 
Each movement—the graceful allegro, the majestie 

io, the sprightly menuetio, the delicate trio, the 
quaint finale, each is redolent of youth and beauty ; 
and, in the hands of such competent executants, 
none of its beauties were lost. Some 
towards the end of the finale, of rather more than 
average difficulty, were finely played by Mr. Willy, 
whose meritorious efforts were unanimously and 
warmly applauded at the conclusion. Mendelssohn’s 
quartett in D major we had the pleasure of hearix 
only the evening previous at St. James's Hall ; 
certain allowances, the performance here might be 
fairly compared with that in which M. Vieuxtemps 
took part. In the pianoforte quartett Miss Freeth 
displayed a crisp and even touch which was very 


pleasing ; the piano would have been rendered 
; tad the stringed instruments 


still more effective 
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been a little more subdued im their tone, or the lid | pleasing duty of congratulating the inhabitants of 


of the instrument raised. As it was, the piano was 
hardly so prominent as it should have been, and as 
it-was intended by the composer himself. 

Lastly, to come to Beethoven's quartett in E minor: 
this is one of the three dedicated to Count 
Rasoumoffsky, po other two being in F and C 
respectively) and on account of its extreme difficulty 
is never attempted by amateurs, and not often by 
professional musicians. Nothing but the most 
careful, steady, and thorough acquaintance with the 
work on the part of the executants can ever render 
it even intelligible to an ordinary audience ; and it 
reflects the highest credit on Mr. Willy and his 
fellow-artists that the whole quartett should have 
been so attentively followed throughout. In each of 
the three quartetts, a Russian air is introduced, out 
of compliment, we suppose, to the individual to 
whom they were dedicated by the illustrious com- 
poser. At the next concert, Beethoven’s quartett in 
C major; Op. 9, isto be performed. We have already 
mentioned Mr. Willy as the leader ; the remaining 
instrumentalists were Messrs. Carrodus, Webb, and 
Herr Lidel ; and Mr. Willy may search long before 
he finds coadjutors so efficientin their respective 
parts as these gentlemen. Miss Ransford was the 
vocalist. 

ISLINGTON ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


In drawing the attention of our readers from time 
to time to such among our amateur institutions as 
seem entitled to notice at our hands, we feel we are 
promoting the best interests of art ; for the amateur 
element is far too significant a feature at the present 
day to be set aside and disregarded. Since the 
demise of the Amateur Musical Society, for so long 
@ period and so ably conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie, 
an extraordinary amount of vitality and vigour has 
been developed in some of our suburban societies, 
and the programme (which we here subjoin) of a 
concert given by the above institution is one that 
might have passed muster at St. James’s Hall or the 


Hanover Square Rooms :— 

Part IL. 
SymphonyinD,No.4 . . ., - Mozart. 
Song, “The Minstrel Boy” . Moore. 
Harp Solo. Gia A ; _ 
Shadow Song ‘ : . Meyerbeer. 
Scena, “The Return ” F g . Hatton. 
Romanza (Lorely) 5 A P . Mendelssohn. 
Song, * The Bailiff's Daughter” ‘ —_ 
Solo, Clarionet 4 A 5 ra - Cavallini. 
Duett, “Dagqueldi” . ys 2 - Donizetti. 
Overture, ‘ Le Cheval de Bronze” . Auber. 

Parr Il. 
Symphony in C, No.1 . > ‘ . Beethoven. 
Song, ‘The Lost Heart” . Glover. 
Solo, Pianoforte . ‘ 2 : . Heller. 
Song, ‘I dreamt that I dwelt” . - Balfe. 
Solo, Violoncello ‘ » . Reed. 
Ballad, “‘ My own, my guiding star” . . Macfarren. 
Laughing Song. ‘ < - . Auber. 
Fantasia, Clarionet . Lazarus. 
Overture, ‘‘ Masaniello " Auber. 


All the solo pieces were very properly entrusted 
to professional musicians; a highly judicious 
arrangement, considering that this was the first 
public een of the society. Madlle. Parepa, 
in the Shadow Song, and the Laughing Song from 
“Manon Lescaut,” sang in her best and most 
brilliant manner. Miss Poole sang the charming 
old ballad “The Bailiff's Daughter,” which was 
peculiarly appropriate here, if we may assume the 
“Jslington” mentioned therein to be the well- 
known suburb, and not the town in Norfolk of that 
name. The remaining professionals were Mr. 
Lazarus (clarionet), Mr. Reed (violoncello), and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper. The capabilities of the orchestra, 
which numbers upwards of fifty performers, nearly 
all amateurs, were fairly iested by Mozart’s 
symphony in D, with which the concert 
0 and Beethoven’s in C at the head 
of the second part; and the two overtures by 
Auber, which are rather more easy of execution, 
were played with uncommon precision and bril- 
liancy. Whether the present position of the 
orchestra is the best for developing their powers 
seems doubtful, and we would recommend, if only 
by way of experiment, that the band should on 
some future occasion take their stand on the opposite 
side of the hall. We might perhaps feel disposed 
to take exception to the unusual length of the pro- 
Sil good, and all admimbly.perfocned, this woald 

an ira ormed, this would 
- good, y performed, 


an invidious task; we prefer the more | to be 


upon the inauguration of so 
promising a society, and per Mr. Kemp, 
the conductor, upon the skill and tact he has dis- 
played in originating and directing so very efficient 
an orchestra. 
MR. LESLIE'S CHOIR. 


The performances of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, 
always very attractive, were rendered unusually so 
on Friday last by a cantata, “ Holyrood,” the com- 
position of the conductor. Having already written 
two oratorios besides an operetta, Mr. Leslie may be 
thought to have taken a lower flight in writing a 
cantata *« ; but the work, slight as itis in some 
respects, is all of beauties, more especially in the 
choruses ; neither in the ballad nor in the romance 
does Mr. Leslie appear so happy in his efforts. A 
very striking effect is produced by a repetition of 
the last word in the recitative of Knox by the 
chorus (pp. 11, 12), but we should like to hear the 
whole work again before attempting to pronounce 
anything like a definite opinion. In the second 
part of the programme Mendelssohn’s Forty-third 
Psalm, for an eight-part choir, was sung with that 
degree of perfection to which none but Mr. Leslie’s 
choir seem capable of attaining; the whole psalm 
was repeated in compliance with the unanimous 
desire of the audience. Mr. Henry Smart’s beautiful 
“ Ave Maria” was also encored. The performance 
concluded with the trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” and fol- 
lowing chorus, from the “ Elijah.” 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


At a meeting of the London Musical Society, 
held at the Marylebone Institution, on Wednesday 


Pierce were elected members of the council; and 
the following gentlemen were elected fellows of 
the society: Professional, Messrs. Goss, Barnett, 
and Aguilar; non-professional, Messrs. Godefroy and 
Waley. 

Auber’s new opera, “La Circassienne,” was 
brought out on Saturday last at the Opéra Comique 
with complete success. 

“La Nuit du Mardi-gras,” words by Scribe and 





Boisseavx, music by Clapisson, will be shortly pro- 
duced at the Théatre Lyrique. Madlle. Roziés, who 
has already made so successful a début in “ Les 
Dragons de Villars” and “Le Val d’Andorre,” will 
assume an important part in it; and in the week 
following there will be a revival of “Gil Blas,” 
with Madlle. Girard in the réle created by Madame 
Ugalde. 

At the Odéon, M. Ribes is to undertake the prin- 
cipal character in the new drama of M. Legouvé, 
“ Beatrix; or, the Madonna of Art” (not to be con- 
founded, by the way, with the “Beatrix” of M. 
| Vacquerie.) The heroine at the Odéon is to be 
| represented by Madlle. Ristori, performing for the 
| first time in French. 

We are very happy to find that we’ were quite 
justified in refusing to give credit to the report of 
Madlle. Pocchini’s death (see “Literary Gazette,” 
Feb. 2, p. 112). The lady is in perfect health, 
according to our last accounts, and we hope will 
long continue so. 

At the Court Theatre, Dresden, a representation 
of Shakespere’s “Winter's Tale,” with music by 
Flotow, will shortly be given. 

At Milan a new opera, “ L’Espiazione,” the com- 
position of Maestro Péri, is announced. The prin- 
cipal characters will be taken by Mmes. Borghi- 
Mamo, Tiberini; and Signors Tiberini and 
Beneventano. 

Mr. Charles Stainer, a promising musician, only 
twenty-one years of age, has been appointed 
university organist, Oxford, in the room of the late 
Dr. Elvey. Mr. Stainer was for some time a pupil 
of Mr. George Cooper, the assistant organist at St. 
Paul’s ; and he is already well known for his won- 
derful powers in extempore fugue playing, a faculty 
not common amongst Englishmen, but one the 
possession of which ensures the highest amount of 
musical capability. 

Mr. Henry Lincoln’s musical lectures are, we hear, 
resumed, 
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evening last, M. Jules Benedict and Mr. Samson | p 





MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For Week Enxpiye Sarurpay, Fesrvarr 16. 
Monpar, Fesrvarr 11. 


“Song Hiawatha” 

= Pere rs _— Covent Garden . . . 7PM 
“ Bohemian Girl,” - Her Majesty's .. .7% 
Popular Concert - St. James's Hall. . .8 


% ; TvEsD AY, Fepruary 12. 
Seago miata” and Covent Garden... 


7 
“Robin Hood". . . . Her Majesty's ....7 
Promenade Concerts. . St. James's Hall . .8 
Evening Concert . . . Angelltown Inst. -8 


Wepnespar, Fesrvary 13. 
No Performances. 


TuurspaY, Fesrvary 14. 


“Song of Hiawatha” and 

ry wtb agpeeen "Covent Garden eee 
“Robin Hood” . . . . Her Majesty's . . .7 
Promenade Concert . . St. James's Hall . .& 


Fray, Fesrvarr 15. 


“Song of Hiawatha” and Covent Garden. 3 1 
“ om eae Tee: ee 
“Bohemian Girl”. . . Her Majesty’s ms 
Promenade Concert . . St. James's Hall. «8 

SaturDay, Fesrvarr 16. 
Orchestral Concert . ‘ Crystal Palace . . .3 
“Song of Hiawatha” ani 
“Satanella” . . . '} Covent Garden er 
“Robin Hood” . . . . HerMajesty's .. .7 
Promenade Concert . . St.James'sHal. . .8 





SCIENCE. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A crowded meeting of this society was held om 
Monday evening ; Ashburton, ‘President, in 
the chair. 


Among those present were Sir R. Murchison; 
the Danish Minister ; Count Apponyi; Sir Walter 
Trevelyan ; Admiral Sir Thos. Herbert; General 

ortlock; Lord Alfred Churchill; Sir Thomas 
Fremantle; Sir H. Maxwell; Sir John Login; 
Sir Charles Bright; Captains Collinson, Sir’ L. 
MClintock, Sir F. Nicoleo mn, Sherard Osborn, J. 
Stopford, G. A. Bedford, B 5 ws Ryder, 
and Pike, R.N.; Hon. A. Kinnai .> Mr. J. 
Wyld, M.P.; Mr. Cornelius Grinnell, of New 
York ; Dr. Hamel, of Russia; Colonels Loyd and 
Cartwright; Major Edwards, RE; i 
Sydney Webb, C. Johnston, R. 

Clerk, E. M. Jones, and D. J. Herd; Drs. 
Lister, Bennett, Bigsby, and M‘Cosh; Messrs. W- 
Hamilton, Crawfurd, Brooking, Charles White, J. 
B. Dasent, R. Bentley, J. Murray, George Saward, 
Arrowsmith, Osborne Smith, Cooke, Gould, Vaux, 
Findlay, &e., &e. 

The Rev. G. Richards, D.D.; Consul A. W. 
Hanson ; and W. R. Looker, Esq., were presented 
upon their election. 

Sir Charles T. Bright; General Eber; the Rev. 
C. J. Fynes-Clinton; Consul C. Pemberton 

; 5 waring Sladen; 
the nis of  & Rev. C. Hill Wallace; 
the Rev. S. E. ; Lient. A. T. Windus, 
LN.; and James Aiken; Walter Brodie; James 
Campbell; John E. Davis, Master R.N.; N. 
Vaughan Edwards-Vaughan; J. Wilson Holmes; 
John Learmonth ; Alexander Macmillan ; 
G. H. Oliphant-Ferguson ; 
Reuter; Frederick Simpson; 
—— Persian Mission); John Walker; and W. 

arder, Esqrs., were elected fellows. 

The President, in opening the pi 
observed that the province of the Society was 
listen to and consider philosophically the different 
geographical facts which were brought forward, 
and not to attempt to decide upon the merits of the 
scheme in regard to which the surveys in the 


North of Scotland to the 
thence, by Iceland and Greenland, to the coast of 
Labrador. 


Sir Leopold M‘Clintock then read the first paper 
on the surveys made in H.M.S. Bulldog. He said 
that, at the request of the promoters of the North 
Atlantic Telegraph, the government despatched the 

command, 
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Captain Young. Although his visit to the Farde 
Islands was not for the purpose of making any 
examination of their shores, yet he could not fail to 
observe that a.submarine cable in connection with 
the main ‘island, and a land-wire across it, could be 
maintained With perfect ease. In his official report 
to the owen’ Man the Admiralty, he remarked 
that near wn, the chief town of the islands, 
there were little bays which afforded ample shelter 
and security for any cable landed within them. 
The best harbour in the group was Westmanshavn, 
but it was situated in a channel through which the 
tide ran fully six miles an hour, and for this reason 
it would not be advisable to bring the cable there. 
He would seek a landing-place for the Iceland 
cable near to the north-west outlet of this channel 
at Haldervig or Eide. Leaving the Farée Isles on 
the 6th of July, they sounded across tewards 
Ingolfsholde, upon the S.E. shore of Iceland, a 
distance of 280 miles, and found the depth to be 
'y less than 300 fathoms, the greatest 
th being 680 fathoms. The specimens of 
the bottom consisted chiefly of fine sand, or mud 
and broken shells, and in two instances of minute 
volcanic débris; the temperature of the.sea at 100 
fathoms below the surface scarcely varied from 46 
deg. The depth.of,water upon this section of the 
telegraph route was so moderate that it would be 
an easy mutier to lay down a cable between 
Farée and Iceland. the llth of July he 
arrived at Reikiavik, the chief town of Iceland, 
and remained only three days, but returned 
again in October, when his stay - extended 
from the 19th to the 28th. He was informed 
that a ape aap wire could not be carried along 
the south shore eastward of Portland, on account of 
the many wide rivers which had their sources amidst 
the mountains and glaciers of the interior. Those 
rivers were much swollen in spring, when they 
carried down vast quantities of ice, and sometimes 
changed their beds ; but to the north of the central 
mountains no such difficulty would be experienced. 
The east and west coasts were very seldom visited 
by drift-ice, not oftener than seven or eight times in 
each century, whilst it was only upon two or three 
occasions that the drift of Arctic ice was sufficiently 
extensive to reach the south coast. True icebergs 
Were never seen; the masses sometimes mistaken 
for them were small enough to float in comparatively 
shallow water, so that a cable would remain undis- 
turbed at the bottom, its shore end being carried 
into. a fiord. The topographical maps recently 
hed by ve ania potters delineated its 
most fully, and with the greatest. possible 
accuracy, and would greatly facilitate the survey 
ofa land-line. Mount Hecla was occasionally, and 
Katla had been very recently, in an active. state, 
and geysers and boiling springs were numerous; 
nor was the adjacent sea free from like convulsions. 
ly the. telegraph route is not required 
to pass, by sea.or land, through any of this 
disturbed or suspected area, Five days of very calm 
weather enabled them to complete the line of 
soundi between Faxe Bay and the south-east 
coast of Greenland. The depths generally were 
very regular, the greatest being 1572 fathoms; but 
when within 40 miles of Greenland the depth 
decreased from 806 fathoms to 228 fathoms, in the 
short distance of 3} phical miles. The nature 
a bottom was ; ly oaze—that was, fine mud, 
consisting of minute organic remains, but 
Sohe Iceland volcanic mud os sand tate 
frequently brought up. Circumstances. prevented 
him from commencing before the 18th August the 
line of soundings between the south-west coast of 
Greenland and Hamilton Inlet, on the Labrador 
coast, a distance of 550 miles. The Greenland shore 
was still blockaded by such a vast accumulation. of 
arift-ice, that they could not approach within 45 
miles of it, at which distance the depth was ascer- 
tained to be 1175 fathoms. This line of soundi 
to Hamilton Inlet showed that the greatest 
which was in mid-channel, was 2032 fathoms, and 
the decrease was very gradual until within 





of | about 80 miles of Labrador, where there was a 


change from about 900 fathoms to 150 fathoms 
in seven or eight miles. The ocean bed con- 
sisted of oaze, but with fewer microscopi 
organisms than previously met with, whilst the 
average temperature of the sea at 100 fathoms below 
the surface was 40 de Seven days were all 
that he could devote to the examination of Hamilton 
Inlet. Its length was found to be 120 miles, whilst 
its width varies from about 15 miles at its mouth to 
scarcely half a mile at “the Narrows,” which were 
about half-way up to its head, and above which it 
expanded into an inland sea of about 20 miles in 
width, All this great inlet was rapidly explored, its 
main channel from “the Narrows” to seaward was 
sounded, and the whole laid down by Mr. Reed, 
masterandassistant-surveyor, with sufficient accuracy 
for ordinary p ; but those soundings were 
not nearly sufficient to meet the requirements of a 
cable route, nor even to decide whether. a cable 
should be landed there. They found the depths to 
be very irregular, and seldom sufficient to secure a 
submerged cable from disturbance by icebergs. A 
perfect survey was absolutely necessary, and might 
show that the shallow water and reefs of rocks, which 
to their imperfect knowledge appeared intricate and 
unfavourable, might not only be avoided, but might 
afford a sure protection against the intrusion of 
icebergs within the mouth of the inlet. After 
iving some further details with regard to Hamilton 
Tnlet, he said the shores seemed bold, rocky, and 
almost devoid of vegetation when viewed from the 
sea; but as they advanced up it the land became 
lower, the undulations more gentle, verdure and 
trees appeared, and at its head the whole country 
was densely covered with spruce, white pine, and 
white birch; but the tallest trees did not exceed 40 
feet. He was informed that the interior was simi- 
larly wooded. The residents along the shores of 
this great inlet were of European or mixed blood, 
and did not amount to 200 souls. Mr. Smith, at 
the Hudson Bay trading-post upon North-west 
River, at the head of the inlet, thought there would 
be no difficulty in carrying a wire from there over- 
land to Mingan, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence: The 
Indians frequently travelled from one place to. the 
other, the distance not exceeding 250 miles. . The 
summers, though short, were no less remarkable 
for their warmth. . At North-west River barley and 
oats ripened, and potatoes and other vegetables grew 
tolerably well. Mosquitoes were anintolerable 
Leaving « Labrador on September 17, he returned 
to Greenland for the purpose of completing such 
soundings as the drift-ice had previously compelled 
him to leave undone. Following up his inquiries, 
he learnt that the climate was not nearly so severe 
as was generally supposed ; the fiords were only par- 
tially frozen over in. winter. Since his return to 
Eng. he had received a letter from the Resident 
Inspector of South Greenland, the well-known Dr, 
Rink, whose writings on Greenland had added so 
largely to our knowledge of the physical condition 
of that great Arctic continent, “Ihave thought 
much,” he wrote, “over the proposed route for the 
North Atlantic Telegraph; at first I doubted the 
possibility of accomplishing it, but now I am of a 
contrary opinion. Youcan lay down the cable from 
Tceland round Cape Farewell into some fiord upon 
the south-west coast, where ice cannot ground upon 
it, or touch it, except for a few fathoms out from 
the shore, and this last part may be easily protected. 
But to carry the wire across the interior of Green- 
land, as I have heard of, would be impracticable.” 
This letter was written in Greenland before either 
the Bulldog or Fox. had arrived there, and experience 
had since shown the necessity of acting in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Dr. Rink. 
of cable required to unite Iceland with West Green- 
land would be about 800 miles. Once laid in deep 
water, the North Atlantic cable would probably be 
more secure and more durable than any other ; as it 
would lie at the bottom of a sea where the tempera- 
ture was unusually low, and where animal life was 
proportionately rare. Judging, then, from his own 
experience, and from the facts which the voyage of 
the Bulldog had brought to light, he was of opinion 
that with regard to the practicability of laying a 
North Atlantic cable my were no ome Ms 
serious. misgivings; on the contrary, near e 
information which had. so far been phasis Res was 











as 


of a kind favourable to the accomplishment of the 
Mr. Galton then read a paper on the surveys of 


pic | the —: to oh ee by Captain Allen 


roung, of remarks by Sir Charles 
ight. 

e third paper was then read by Dr. John Rae, 
giving a very entertaining account of his journey b: 
land across the largest of the Farée Isles, and fag 
Mead hig the a apt b+ youn to the town of 

ikiavik, to see how a telegraph cable might 
be carried across the island. 

Mr. J. W. Tayler, a resident in Greenland for the 
last seven years, gave a short description of the fiords 
of South Greenland, and pointed out the advantages 
they offered to the landing of the cable on that 

t. 


coas' 

Colonel Shaffner then explained the electric 
circuits of the proposed telegraph, and contended 
that those circuits were such as to be commercially 
successful. Though there were four or five circuits 
between Scotland and America, the whole might be 
moved almost instantaneously by the finger of the 
operator in Scotland, and thus a direct and uninter- 
rupted communication. between this country and 
America would be obtained. This was done by sendin; 
directions tothe first station to connect the wires wii 
the next, and so on until the whole link of wires 
between the two continents was complete. The 
length of the telegraph between London and St. 
Petersburg was 1900 miles, and there were eight 
“relay stations,” but by themanipulation of the keyin 
London a direct communication with the Russian 
capital was obtained in consequence of the mechanical 
contrivance to which he adverted, The same 
facility of communication now existed. between Lon- 
don and Constantinople and London and Odessa—the 
distance in the former case being 3200 miles, 
with 12 relay stations, and in the latter 3500, with 
14 similar stations. On the conclusion of his 
address, Colonel Shaffner illustrated the working of 
the projected telegraph by an apparatus, and 
showed that when the circuits between each station 
were connected or coupled on, he could communicate 
from Scotland to America by the simple motion of 
In consequence of the lateness of the hour at the 
conclusion. of the papers the President announced 
that, the discussion upon them would be postponed 
until the next meeting on the ilth of. February, 
when some further details relative to the discoveries 
of Macdougall Stuart, which had been brought home 
by Mr. Baker, would be read. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Fes. 1—Sir John Boileau, Bart., in the chair. 

The subject of ancient bronzes having been 
selected for special illustration, including not only 
examples of art, but also ancient relics of all classes, 
and objects which tend to throw light on the history 
of working in bronze, Professor Westmacott, R.A., 
gave a very interesting dissertation on classical art, 
as exemplified by productions in that metal. He 
commenced by observing that the period of highest 
ection was that of Phidias, in the time of 
ericles ; its duration was about two centuries, and 
subsequently a marked decline may be perceived in 
the character of Greek art. It may deserve notice 
that the greatest perfection in the arts of the 
Middle Ages is likewise limited to the period of two 
hundred years. After some remarks on the great 
principles of success in art, Professor Westmacott 
gave an able sketch of the history of bronze, from 
remote antiquity, and of its use in the arts in 
classical times among the Greeks and Romans, 
briefly alluding to the origin, ancient appellations, 
and composition of bronze, the mention by Pliny of 
various mixed metals of that nature, &. He 
noticed also some of the most striking examples of 
the skill and taste of the ancients, found im public 
or private museums. The first works of art in 
bronze were solid, and termed Sphurelata, hammer- 
wrought; the next process was by beating out 
metal on a nucleus of wood, and then followed the 
art of ing. Ancient bronzes rarely bear the 
artist's name, but Cicero mentions a bronze Apollo, 
inscribed on the thigh with the name Myro in silver 
letters. Other deviations from the customary rule 
occur. Within a fine head of an athlete in the 
British Museum, the Professor observed near the 
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ear the Greek letter Rho, the ture possibly 
of Rhescus, of Samos, the only sculptor known of 
the period whose name begins with that letter. It 
wef appear singular that the artist contented him- 
self with the knowledge that the indication of his 
name was preserved upon his work, although 
unseen. On a bronze at Paris, Letronne found the 
name Menodorus, previously unknown in the history 
of sculpture. Mr. Westmacott then pointed out, in 
the small series of art exhibited to the meeting, 
some objects of striking interest, especially a Venus 
of extreme gracefulness and purity of design, found 
at Mogla in Anatolia; it was exhibited by Mr. 
Fortnum: also a very remarkable fragment, the 
head of a horse, attributed to Lysippus, and sup- 
posed to have been a model for the head of one of the 
celebrated horses at Venice; this bronze, found at 
Smyrna, was in Mr. Soame Jennyn’s collection, and 
is now in the possession of Augustus Guest, Esq., 
LLD., by whom it was brought for inspection. The 
Professor pointed out a fine colossal hand, a relic of 
Roman art of a very good period, brought with 
other antique examples from his own collection. 
Among other contributors of specimens of classical 
art were Mr. Henderson, Mr. Bale, Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols, &c. At the close of Professor Westmacott’s 
discourse, which was received with deep attention, 


Mr. Franks offered some remarks on ancient relics, 


weapons, &c., of bronze, assigned to the so-called 
Celtic period, and of which a series, perhaps never 
before equalled, was arranged on this occasion ; the 
specimens were chiefly from the extensive 
collection formed by Mr. R. H. Brackstone, 
of Bath, with valuable editions sent by Mr. 
Trollope, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Fortnum, the 
Warrington Museum, Mr. Bernhard Smith, Mr. 
Rolls, the Rev. J. Beck, &. Mr. Franks brought 
also several copper ingots, lately found by Mr. 
Beldam in a tumulus near Royston; analysis of the 
metal had been made by Dr. Percy, who detected 
tin or antimony in, small proportions. Mr. Franks 
stated various particulars regarding the evidence of 
pong sie and actual casting of bronze objects in 
the British Islands at a very early period ; and in 
connection with that curious question, Mr. Albert 
Way had brought on the present occasion his col- 
lection of casts of moulds of stone, or metal, in- 
tended for the manufacture of celts and weapons of 
bronze. These moulds had all been found in Great 
Britain, and supply valuable proof of the extent and 
perfection of workings in metal in pre-historic times, 
of which Mr. Way promised some further notices at 
the ensuing meeting in March. A short memoir, 
on an unnoticed example of domestic architecture 
at Colerne, Wilts, was then read by Mr. E. Godwin, 
and discussion ensued, in which Sir John Boileau, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. Blore, and the Very Rey. 
Canon Rock took part. A communication was also 
read regarding the threatened destruction of the 
Norman gateway of Reading Abbey, which, it may 
be hoped, will be preserved from further injuries, 
without any extensive “restorations.” The collec- 
tion of bronzes exhibited comprised characteristic 
and choice examples of yarious ne and schools 
of art; Mr. Fortnum contributed a Venus, attributed to 
John of Bologna; another, by Francia ; St. John the 
Baptist, by one of the Lombardi; asatyr, by Pisanello; 
& graceful bas relief, “The Triumph of Ariadne,” 
Desiderio di Settignano; also, two admirable 
plaques, of the quattro cento period, in the manner 
of Pollajnolo; he brought also a fine pair of candle- 
sticks, of metal, elaborately engraved; Venetian 
work ; another pair was exhibited by Mr. Dexter. 
A grand a from Herculaneum, a work 
of the best of ancient art, was brought by Mr. 
C. §. Bale, with a one-handled vase of very tasteful 
design. Mr. Wylie contributed a selection from 
his museum of Anglo-Saxon ornaments of bronze, 
brought to light in his explorations in Gloucester- 
shire. Mr. John Murray sent a striking profile 
portrait of Cromwell; and another, of George IL, 
was exhibited by Mr. Marts Nichols. Amon; 
mnMerous minor objects exhibited by the Rev. T. 
Cornthwaite, a rare little Egyptian relic was 
regarded with interest, namely, a mummy of a 
shrew-mouse, enclosed in a curious receptacle of 
bronze. The veneration shown towards this little 
animal has sometimes been attributed to the 
tradition of its agency in the discomfiture of the 
host of Sennacherib, according to the narrative of 
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Herodotus, when the bowstrings and shield 
of the warriors were severed by the nigh 
nibblings of a myriad of such diminutive foes, and 
the Assyrians fled in dismay at morning light. At 
the next meeting, March 1, memoirs will be read 
Li fhy-* Winston, on painted glass in Berkshire; by 
. Gilbert Scott, on certain architectural features 
of Lichfield Cathedral; and by Mr. Westwood, on 
an archeological tour in Germany. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


February 2—Col. Sykes, M.P., President, in the 
chair. 

Carl Engel, Esq., W. de Salis, Esq., and Mon- 
tague Gore, Esq., were elected resident members. 

A note was read from the Rev. A. Tien, of Con- 
stantinople, inclosing (with translation) a my the a 
letter in Arabic, addressed by a Sheikh Ahmed, 
from Mecca, in which was recounted a vision of the 
Sheikh, where Mohammed appears to him, and an- 
nounces that God has signified His displeasure at the 
laxity of His people in moral and religious duties ; 
that Mohammed had interceded for them, and obtained 
permission to send them a er’ and that he 
charged the Sheikh with the duty of communicating 
the same to them, and of exhorting them to forsake 
their evil ways, repent of their sins, and lead the life 
of purity he piety required by their religion. 

A circular was read recently authorised by the 
Council for general distribution among those likely 
to be interested with the objects of the society, 
which are therein set forth at length ; accompanied 
by an extract of such regulations of the society as 
may be useful to be known by intending candidates 
for admission thereto. 

A further portion was also read of a translation, 
by E. Fowle, wed of a Burmese version from the 
Pali of the well-known Hitopadesa. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


General Monthly ant Monday, Feb 4, 
1861—W. R. Grove, Esq., M.A., Q.C., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Nicholas P. Leader, Esq., was elected a member 
of the Royal Institution. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart. MD. F.R.S., was 
elected a manager of the Royal Institution, in the 
room of Sir Charles Fellows, deceased. 

The presents received since the last meeting were 
laid on the table, and the thanks of the members 
returned for the same. 

Twenty-two persons were proposed for election at 
the next meeting. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


February 5, 1861—George P. Bidder, Esq. 
President, in the chair. 

The discussion upon Mr. Braithwaite’s paper 
“On the River Wandle; its Springs, Tributaries, 
and Pollution,” was continued throughout the 
evening ; but, as it was not concluded, the publica- 
tion of the abstract is deferred. 

It was announced that the discussion, which had 
been commenced, would be continued at the next 
meeting, Tuesday, February 12th. 

At the monthly ballot the following candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :—Messrs. J. N. 
Douglass, W. G. Ginty, M. Lane, and P. J. 
Messent, as members; Messrs. F. D. Banister, A. 
Bremner, T. Field, R. Hall, J. Kelk, W. W. Moore, 
H. A. Silver, E. H. Thorman, and A. A. Wynne, 
as associates. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 31—F. Ouvry, Treasurer, in the chair. 

Mr, Bellamy, PSA, exhibited a curious collec- 
tion of eleven bronze bars, an urn containing bones, 
and bones of a man, four-horned goat, marten cat, 
badger, and other animals, recently discovered in a 
tumulus near Royston, Herts. : 

The Director contributed some ‘very interesting 
observations on the subject 6f bronze bars, and a 
discovery of a kiln with pottery of various periods, 
at Kertch. 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, F.S.A., exhibited a 
book of offices, containing the expenses of the 
realm in the reign of James 1, which belonged to 
one of the Percies, Earls of Northumberland ; and 
a carved bench end, of the Flambayant period, from 
the desecrated church of St. Etienne at Caen. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mow., Feb. 11.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}. 

Academy of Arts, 8.—Lecture on 
— ” by R. Westmacott, Esq., 

Tues., Fes. 12.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Continued 
discussion upon Mr. Braithwaite’s Paper 
on “ The River Wandle.” 

Zoological Society of London, 9.—“ Obser- 
vations on some Points in the Anatom’ 
of the Echinoderms,” by Mr. T. 
Stewart; on “ A Species of Snake from 
Bokhara,” by Dr. W. Peters; and 
we - “ other vie a ; & 
ED., Fes. 13.—Royal Society of Literature, 8%. 
British Are ical Association, 8}. 
Tuurs. Fes. 14.—Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
Society, 84. 

Fr, Feb. 15.—Geological Society, 8.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing. 

Satur., Feb. 16.—Royal Asiatic Society, 8).—On “ The 
Turkish Bath, and the Characteristics 
which Distinguish it from the Roman 
Bath,”” by Mr. Redhouse. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Tuesday, Feb. 12, Three o’clock.—Professor Owen, 
on “ Fishes.” 

Thursday, Feb. 14, Three o’clock.—Professor Tyn- 
dall, on “ Electricity.” 

Friday, Feb. 15, Eight o’clock._-H F. Chorley, 
on “English Language in erence to 
Music.” 

Saturday, Feb. 16, Three o’clock.—Dr. E. Frank- 
land, on “Inorganic Chemistry.” 


DDI: 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


—- 








FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
OxrorD, Feb. 7. 

Tue report of the delegates of the Oxford Local 
Examinatiens for the year 1860 has just been issued, 
along with a reprint of the tions for the 
examination to commence on May 28th of the 
present year, and the summaries of the results 
at the various local centres on the previous ocea- 
sion. In the course of things, these educational 
statistics have a general uniformity, but there are 
some features in them which are of considerable, 
and, indeed, of growing interest. e 

The numbers have slightly declined. In the first 
year there was a great rush; and, as is well re- 
membered, the university authorities used a wise 
severity in apportioning their certificates of pro- 
ficiency. Such a plan was essential to the success 
of the movement. The credit of the examination 
would have suffered seriously had the grant of the 
testimonium been too easy. There’was a 40d deal 
of disappointment, it is true, and the delegates 
were slightly castigated by the “Times ;” but the 
ultimate effect was very Since the first 
though the falling off of candidates was co 


able, the number of those who has been 
markedly larger, and in proportion larger still. The 
purpose, then, has been sound, of the p 


sons interested, to some extent at least, 
their own capacity and resources before 
the aid of the university in confirming’ the 
ment. And here it may be observed that the 
tution is self-supporting, that the funds of the 
delegates have to be husbanded with great care, 
and that the examiners in the several departments 
are ¥ ly pai 
The siket dueutty in working the scheme has 
been the religious examination. It has much 
declined, both in the number of the candidates and 
in the knowledge of those who ae this por- 
tion of knowledge. Of the cause s the 
be no doubt. The possession of this kind of 
knowledge was no help to the examinee in the 
etal product. He had, therefore, strong motives 
or neglecting it, and it may be 


Ra 


tional method altogether. wa 
adopted of affixing an asterisk to the name of the 
erson who competed) successfully in this 

But it did not arrest the downward tendency. 
numbers of i in religious knowledge 

continued to fall off, and the value of the know- 

ledge proffered was progressively less and less. 
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Tt was absolutely necessary to make some change 
in a . 

o methods were suggested. One was the 
adoption of the Cambridge scheme, by which a 
religious examination was offered which would be 
accepted by almost all Nonconformists. The other 
was the continuance of the distinctive Church of 
England examination, with the addition of giving 
value to knowledge in the subject, of the same kind 
and in the same way with that bestowed on pro- 
ficiency in other matters. The latter course could 
have been carried out without any further powers 
being conferred on the delegacy ; the former neces- 
sitates an appeal to the legislative sanctions of 
council, congregation, and convocation. The latter 
course might have been construed as unfair by 
Nonconformists, and perhaps might have been, in 
some cases, though to a less extent than is probably 

; the former ‘course would of course com- 
pletely meet the difficulty. The delegates appear 
to have elected this method, and to be appeal- 
ing to convocation for the relaxation of the 
statute which now limits religious examination to 
the formularies of the church as well as to Scrip- 
tural knowledge, and requires a formal act on the 
part of the — or parents of the candidate, 


——* t this portion of the examination is 
ed 


It is not'clear that convocation will sanction the 
That venerable body, as it is styled, is apt 
to be testy and irritable on theological questions, 
and to resist any attempt on the part of individuals 
to recognise other forms of religious belief than that 
of the Estabiished Church. Powerful influences are 
brought to bear on.convocation, and most of these 
influences are decidedly hostile to the recognition 
of the doctrines of Nonconformists. And these 
feelings and influences are far from being charac- 
teristic of sections in the English Church. High 
Church and Low Church are equally sensitive on 
the subject of Dissent. 

The Bi oP of Oxford preached again on Sunday 
morning, and with the same purpose, urging that 
though religious doubts were part and parcel of the 
trials to which the faith of the highest minds is 
subject, yet there is such a thing as a morbid 
acquiescence in s ive scepticism, and that one 
may indulge in it, as in any other habit, loosely and 
eae pleasurably. I cannot help thinking, apart 

e startling nature of the announcements in 
this celebrated volume, that far more attention has 
been given to it than either the style or the reason- 
ing deserve. At the same time I hope no pugnacious 
parson will imitate the late Cambridge assault, the 
most remarkable event of modern academical life. 

We are rather expectant in Oxford as to the 
decision of the commissioners on the case of St. 
John’s College. When new constitutions were as 
thick as hot days in summer, we cared very little 
about individual cases, and few people in Oxford, in 
all likelihood, know what is the present régime of 
most of the colleges. Here, however, the occupants 
of the old system have fought it out, and now are 
at issue on a point of principle, namely, the reten- 
tion of the ancient relation of thecollegeto Merchant 
Taylors’ School. To secure this, the present fellows 


‘offer a compromise somewhat analogous to that at 


All Souls, that, namely, of limiting the right to 
hold a fellowship to those who have pera 


Canon Stanley, the professor of ecclesiastical 
a the commissioners to the effect 
that John’s should be called on to endow the 
professorship of Greek. Such a recommendation is 
of course irrespective of the present occupant of the 
office, Mr. Jowett, though it is a little unlucky that 
he should be the individual immediately designated, 
since, if one may judge from report, the specialties 
of that gentleman would be, on the whole, distaste- 
ful to the college. But there is another reason, and 
one which has, I imagine, influenced the university 
in declining as yet to endow the professorship. It 
is a Crown appointment. Parliament contributes 
nothing to = maintenance of this office of the 
remy, and we are rather shy of making another 
bit of valuable patronage forthe Crown. As it was, 
endowments were made to the university, and 
stamps on degrees were exacted to a far iter 
amount than the charges on the consolidated fund. 
Stamps on graduation are indefensible on any 











principle of taxation. The government gave them 
up, i with the university that the pro- 
fessorships should be endowed, and retained the 
patronage. I do not mean to say that the Crown 
has exercised its tive of nomination unwisely 
or to the prejudice of the university, save in 
exceptional cases, which will occur to some of your 
readers. But there is a natural disinclination to 
extend the patronage of government in Oxford. 

The Bishop of Rochester would be shocked by 
the increasing hairiness of Oxford parsons. They 
are becoming daily more hirsute, and many a man 
who used to be shaven into uniform smoothness is 
dismissing these dangerous instruments—razors. 
On the whole, perhaps the episcopal strictures have 
stimulated the practice. It may be very naughty 
to decline a bishop’s admonition, but on the whole, 
pevtie are getting used to think that the sphere of 

is exhortations is limited, and that the value of 
his advice is enhanced when it does not travel 
beyond the bounds by which his relations to his 
clergy are defined. Anyhow, beards are getting 
customary. 





CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Tue Parisians are too much engrossed in the 
frivolities of the Carnival to have time for anything 
more serious than balls aud theatres. The former 
are said to be very brilliant this season, but there 
are few theatrical novelties, if we except the 
burlesque at the Variétés, with the odd title of 
* Oh, la, la! qu’ c’est béte tout ca!” or, “How 
very stupid all this is!” Whatis? The English 
volunteer movement. Well, we sometimes make 
fun of our neighbours, and it is but fair that in 
turn they should have their laugh at us. In the 
piece there is a stout man with big whiskers, who 
calls out “Hoorah!” to keep his courage up. He 
is a volunteer in drab. A thin volunteer in blue 
answers the “Hoorah!” of the former with a 
“Hip.” His name-is John, plain John, but his 
wife is not Mrs., but Lady John, who appears in a 
scarlet suit, the lower part of her attire being after 
the deceased Bloomer fashion, and she gives great 
offence to her husband by flirtations with a young 
Frenchman, which, however, have no unhappy 
issue. She is commander of a very pretty corps of 
riflewomen, who, at a certain point, lay down their 
arms and perform some graceful pas over 
them. The fat rifleman in drab attempting 
to perform with his Enfield a similar feat, 
trips and falls, which greatly amuses the 
audience. The piece is of too miserable a tex- 
ture for dissection. The scenery is good, the danc- 
ing is good; but there is about the whole represen- 
tation that which is bad, to which adjective the 
reader may apply his own meaning. The audience 
are highly tickled with our riflemen and riflewomen, 
but at the end of the piece they cannot help apply- 
ing to it its own title—“ Oh, la, la! qu’ c'est béte 
tout ca!” 

The recent orations at the Academy have pro- 
voked more than the usual amount of criticism on 
such occasions. Not only are the literary merits of 
the orations themselves criticised, but the attitude 
which the two orators assumed towards each other. 
The wits say that Guizot was more of the monk, 
and the monk more of the parliamentarian. Lacor- 
daire is reproached with the affectation of not 
having mentioned the name of Voltaire in his dis- 
course. This might be all very well in the pulpit, 
says one critic, but the Academy is an academy 
which is ignorant of such restrictions. The monk, 
we opine, showed his good taste. The name of 
Voltaire is into an oration to fill up a 
rhetorical gap quite as often as among ourselves the 
name of | rer made to play a flourish in a 
scientific lecture. The wits, taking their cue from 
the critics, place the Dominican in this quandary— 
What would you think of a Voltarian who should 
seruple to mention the name of St. Dominic, or 
who, to exaggerate the case of conscience, should 
refuse to mention the street in the Faubourg St. 
Germain which bears his name? “Where does 
your friend live?” should youask him. “I cannot. 
say, but—” “But what?” “Very good, in the 


conatacenygrtie: carne tng? naa 
Esplanade of the Invalides, passing by t i 
Bourbon.” “What means that? of which street 
are you speaking?” “I have told you all I can 
tell you.” 

It is usual in the French journals to publish at 
the beginning of the year, a necrology of the cele- 
brities of the preceding year. This great table for 
1860 is composed of more than 1000 names, and 
among them many of our own countrymen, dis- 
tinguished in literatureand science. The necrology 
is a mournful array of tombstones, on which we 
read the names of some whom lately we looked 
upon with our own eyes, whose voices we recently 
heard, or with whose names we were familiar; and 
all these names, how soon they will be forgotten ! 

An interesting paper was recently read before the 
Société Asiatique, on the “Geographical Dictionaries 
of the Arabs,” by M. Reinaud, of the Institute. A 
geographical dictionary, or a gazetteer at least, 
forms at the present day an absolate necessity 
to the merchant, as well as to the student; but 
works of this class are of, comparatively speaking, 
but recent date. The oldest Greek geographical 
dictionary dates only from the sixth century, and has 
not reached us quite entire. We have only the 
abridgment made by Stephen of Byzantium. The 
Romans, the masters of the mere ey never 2 
geographical dictionary, properly so Among 
Seanines, we had never a geographical dictionary 
until nearly three generations after Vasco de 
Gama had doubled the Cape and Columbus had 
discovered a new world. The oldest — 
dictionary made in modern Europe was compiled by 
a Belgian named Ortelius, and first published at 
Antwerp in 1578, under the title of ‘‘ Synonymica 
Geographica.” It was edited in Latin, and its 
nomenclature is composed of names mentioned by 
the Greek and Roman writers, of Bible names, and 
a few taken from designations given to places in the 
Middle Ages. This work was revised, corrected, 
augmented, and appeared in 1596, under the title of 
“ Lexicon Geographicum,” its editor being an Italian 
monk named Philip Ferrari. But the Abbé 
Beaudrand was the first to publish anything worthy 
of being called a biographical dictionary, as we 
understand the term at present. Itappeared in two 
volumes folio, and its title, rendered into English, 
runs :—“ phical and Historical Dictionary, 
containing an exact description of all the States, 
Kingd Provinces, Towns, Boro’ Mountains, 
Islands, Lakes, Seas, Streams, and Rivers of the 
Universe, the Situation, Extent, and Quality of 
each Country, the Manners and Commerce of its 
Inhabitants, with a French and Latin Table of the 
Ancient and Modern Names of each Place, for the 
convenience of those who read the Latin Authors.” 
This work acquired popularity. But in the com- 
pilation of geographical dictionaries, the Europeans 
were distanced by the Arabians ; but they have this 
defect, that the Arabian geographers having but an 
imperfect knowledge of the countries occupied by 
Christians and the other countries strangers ao 
Islamism, they present great inaccuracies. 
oldest known bolas phical dictionary dates 
from the latter half of the eleventh century, and has 
for its author a Spanish writer named Abou-Obeyd 
Abd-Allah, surnamed Al-Bekry, because his fami 
had issued from the Arab tribe of Bekr, w 
has given its name to Dyar-Bekr, or the abodes of 
Bekr, in Mesopotamia. His family underwent 
various vicissitudes in uence of the troubles 
which accompanied the fall of the Caliphate of 
Cordova. He had a great thirst for knowledge from 
his earliest years, and his successive residences in 
Almeria, where he filled important functions, and 
in Seville, afforded him excellent opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge in 1094. His dictionary was 
five hundred years in advance of anything of the 
kind attempted by Christian writers. Bekry is the 
author of several works; of two, among others, 
which treat of geography, and which have made 
him the Arabian geographer in Spain. The 
first, which is probably the fragment only of a more 
extended work, is a descriptior of the north of 
Africa, from the valley of Nile to the Atlantic 
ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the Soudan. 





Geography, y, and history in general, 
have greatly prod fom his acooun, and 
at the present day will replace it entirely. 
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Reinaud’s paper, which is of some length, and the 
result of considerable research, will appear in the 
Journal of Société Asiatique. 
—_—_———s 
OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Gore.—In the late Mrs. Gore, who died on 
the 29th. ult., at Linwood, near Lyndhurst, Hants, 
after a week of severe suffering, at the age of sixty- 
one, we have lost one of the best and most 
popular writers of fashionable fiction. In 1823, she 
married Charles Arthur Gore, Esq., an officer in the 
Guards, and a distant relative of the noble house of 
Arran. Soon after her marriage, she first became 
known to the literary world by her novel of “Theresa 
Marchmont; or, the Maid of Honour,” a highly- 
finished and dramatic sketch, which soon became 
popula. Her next work, which she pub- 

i in 1827, was “ The Lettre de Cachet,” con- 
taining two stories from the reign of Louis XIV. 
and the era of the French Revolution, respectively. 
To this succeeded her “ Hungarian Tales,” a series 
of graceful narratives, in which fact and fiction, real 
life and imagination, were most happily and grace- 
fully blended. “These volumes are memorable,” 
says the writer of a sketch in “ Men of the Time,” 
“as exhibiting the early tendency of Mrs. Gore’s 
mind to form higher and more poetical conceptions 
of human character than those which she has since 
afforded as the chronicler of fashionable life, with 
its vices, follies, and amusements.” Be this as it 
may, it is certain that from and after the year 
1830.a “change” may be detected as having “come 
over the spirit” of Mrs. Gore’s writings. In that 
year she gave to the world her sparkling novel 
called “Women as They Are,” a sketch drawn, as 
the title implies, from the life. This was followed 
by a companion sketch, “Mothers and Daughters,” 
published before the close of the same year. This 
work fairly established her fame as one of the most 
talented writers of what, we suppose, must be called 
* fiction” for want of a better word, but perhaps 
approaches too nearly to photographic portraiture 
to leave much room or scope for imagination in its 
highest and finest sense. It was speedily followed 
by “ The Fair of Mayfair ;” soon after the publica- 
tion of which Mrs, Gore went abroad for a lengthy 
sojourn. In 1836 she resumed her labours, and 
in speedy succession produced her novels of “ Mrs. 
Armitage, or Female Domination,” “The Diary of 
@ Disennuyée,” “Stokes Hill Place, or the Man of 
Business,” “Mary Raymond,” and “Memoirs of a 
Peeress;” the last wasedited by Lady Charlotte Bury, 
&ruse which was intended and fairly contributed 
to mystify the public as to the secret.of its author- 
ship. The work formed one of a chain of fashion- 
able novels, concerning which extreme interest and 
curiosity was excited at the time by the supposition 
that they were closer transcripts of actual life than 
gould be acknowledged by the unknown author. 
In 1838 appeared (also in the series) “The Woman 
of the World” and “The Heir of Selwood,” 
followed in 1839 by “The Cabinet Minister,” 
“Preferment, or My Uncle the Earl,” “The 
Courtier of the Days of Charles IL,” and “The 
Dowager.” In 1841 Mrs. Gore produced her 
% on the Adventures of a Coxcomb.” The 
latter—to use the words of the work above quoted 
-—took the world by storm, winning the favour of 
the many by the brilliant vivacity of its narrative, 
and of the few by those fine allusions and touches 
of social wisdom with which it abounds, The 
authorship of “Cecil” was first attributed to 
masculine genius, from the intimate knowledge of 
club life which it displayed, and likewise on the 
acore of its learning ; for the latter, however, Mrs. 
Gore is said to have been indebted to the author of 
“Vathek.” “Cecil a Peer,” published a few 
months afterwards, did not obtain, and possibly 
failed to deserve, an equal measure of popularity. 
Meantime, however, Mrs. Gore’s indefatigable pen 
had given to the world some of the results of her 
acquaintance with the Parisian world, as the follow- 
ing list (taken from the same source) willshow. In 
1841, “Greville, or a Season in Paris ;” followed by 
“The Man of Fortune,” and “The Lover and the 
Husband,” a free translation of Charles de Bernard’s 
powerful story of “Gerfarut.” In 1842 we have 
two novels from her pen, called “ Fascination ” and 
“The Ambassador's Wife,” the latter being a picture 





of things as they are, or might be, among the 
aristocratic classes in Russia; and during the 
following year “The Banker’s Wife,” The Money 
Lender,” “The Birthright, and Other Tales,” “Modern 
Chivalry,’’and “The Inundation, a Christmas Story ;” 
succeeded by “ Agathonia,” a romance of the early 
days of Rhodes. In 1845 the author of “Cecil” 
appeared once more before the public with a novel 
called “Self,” which scarcely realised the expecta- 
tions created by the success of its predecessor. At 
the same time Mrs. Gore continued the series of hex 
acknowledged works by “ The Queen of Denmark,” 
an historical novel; “The Story of a Royal 
Favourite,” and “The Snow-Storm” a Christmas book. 
These were succeeded by “Peers and Parvenus,” 
“Men of Capital,” “ The Débutante,” and “ Sketches 
of English Character,” in two volumes, collected 
from “Heads of the People,” a periodical work 
illustrated by Geo. Cruikshank and others. Within 
the last few years she has produced “ Castles in the 
Air,” “Temptation and Atonement,” “The Diamond 
and the Pearl,” The Dean’s Daughter,” “Mammon,” 
&c. To the long catalogue of works published at 
various periods, we may add “The Soldier of Lyons,” 
“ The Hamiltons,” “New Year's Day,” a tale in one 
volume; ‘‘ The Tuileries,” “The Opera,” “Pin Money,” 
“Polish Tales,” “The Popular Member,” “Romances 
of Real Life,” and “ The Sketch Book of Fashion.” 
As the leader and pioneer of her age in the par- 
ticular line in which she shone so remarkably, the 
career of Mrs. Gore deserves more than a mere dry 
record of her literary productions, such as we have 
given above. In spite of Miss Burney and “ Evelina,” 
there is a certain sense in which, more than a quarter 
of a century ago, it could justly have been said that 
Mrs. Gore’s writings had an originality of their own. 
She had not sat down with Sophocles topaintthe men 
and women of the nineteenth century “as they 
ought to be,” but had endeavoured to deal with 
with them, as Euripides dealt with his characters, 
by portraying them “as they are,” or rather 
“were.” Hence, as remarked by the “Times,” a 
day will come when her writings will be really 
valuable as having attained the dignity of a sort of 
series of historical pictures. Of late we have heard 
and read so much about scenes in high life and 
sketches of court manners, that there is a disposition 
in the public to grow somewhat sick of the 
“ fashionable novel” as such, and on that account 
perhaps the present is not the moment at 
which Mrs. Gore could have chosen to die if she 
had been anxious for her posthumous renown. 
We may pronounce her happy and successful, if we 
please, but we can hardly declare with a safe con- 
science that she is felix opportunitatr mortis. 
No one can deny that she was a wonderful woman 
—wonderful in her fertility of resource and in the 
variety of her accomplishments. Even while 
busiest upon her inexhaustible series of stories, she 
found time to sit down and compose a “ Rose 
Fancier’s Manual,” which perhaps has not become 
popular, simply because the public, having beentaught 
to believe that the division of labour is the secret of 
success, cannot bring itself to imagine that a lady 
who is able to compose novels can be mistress of 
any subject besides. As to the mass of her writings, 
to use the words of the “Times,” “she has written 
from sixty to seventy different works, extending to 
nearly 200 volumes—a little library in itself. Her 
various publications followed each other with 
inconceivable rapidity; sometimes atthe rate 
ofavolume permonth. . . . . But the most 
remarkable point of all this fertility is that in the 
200 volumes there is scarcely to be found a single 
dull page.” Mrs. Gore’s wit, too, was of the highest 
order, and to those who had the privilege of know- 
ing her intimately, its flow was inexhaustible. 
It is no exaggeration to say that she was one of 
the most brilliant women of her time—quite one of 
the “queens. of society” in her way—one whose 
talk overflowed with jest and epigram, and whose 
commonplace remarks were more witty than the best 
wit of others. Her wit, to quote the same authority, 
“forthe most part took the form of simile; but 
her comparisons were so subtle and her allusions so 
swift that she kept the reader’s attention at a very 
high level of activity. Whether she wrote a poem 
or a play, a novel or a sketch, the composition was 
always above mediocrity. And then for the matter 
— it was interesting while it was new, and it will 


be interesting again when it is old. Some future 
Macaulay will turn to her pages for a perfect 
picture of life as we find it in the upper crust of 
society. Every phase of which it was possible for 
a woman to handle, she has depicted with a minute 
fidelity which has all the merit of a first-rate 
collection of photographs. What can be more 
life-like and true, not to speak of brilliancy, than 
such novels as ‘Cecil’ and ‘The Hamiltons,’ in 
which she displays to the height all her happy art 
of portraying character and describing manners? 
Such tales as these will always find readers; but, 
though we mention them as among her masterpieces, 
one may take at random any of her works, from her 
first, ‘Theresa Marchmont,’ published in 1823, to 
her last, which, we believe, was ‘The Two Aris- 
tocracies,’ with the certainty of finding in them 
clear-cut portraiture, the most lively narrative, and 
wit in profusion. It has been objected that she 
adopts with too much sympathy the tone of the 
society which she paints, and that her ideal of life 
is not lofty enough. This is but a di i 
method of stating a fact which from er poi 
of view may be regarded as a merit. Most women 
are apt to take the high poetical view of things, and 
to measure mankind by a constant reference to this 
standard, so that their heroes and heroines are 
either angels or devils. Their aspirations are very 
beautiful, but they are also very deceptive; and 
Mrs. Gore avoided them in order to teach the home- 
spun, useful lesson of contentment. She took met 
and women as they are, and the tenor of her 
philosophy is that good and evil, happiness 
and misery, are very evenly distributed i this 
world. The man of domestic habits fancies 
himself, as he sits by his fireside among his 
children, better than his neighbours and happier 
than a king. The king among his courtiers fancies 
himself a god, and wonders how the poor man can 
be happy eating bread and cheese with his 

children. It is a world of compensations, and Mrs. 
Gore had the good sense to take it as it is, sym- 
pathising with high life as other writers have sym- 
pathised with low life. Whether she were right or 
wrong, however, in this, the general effect is that 
her pictures are all the more faithful, and have thus 
a permanent historical value over and above the 
mere pleasure which they are capable of affording. 
Her works will often hereafter be referred to as 
those of the best novel writer of her class and the 
wittiest woman of her age.” In the above estimate 
of Mrs. Gore’s character we cordially agree ; as to 
her domestic life, it only remains to add, that the 
death of her husband, who had been long a con- 
firmed invalid, left her a widow about year 
1846, with two surviving children out of a 
family —a son and a daughter. The son is 
an officer in the army, and served with dis- 
tinction on the staff before Lucknow and in the 
Rohileund campaign, and has repeatedly been 
mentioned in the despatches in terms of com- 
mendation. Her daughter, Miss Cecilia Anne 
Gore, became, in 1853, the second wife of d 
Edward Thynne, M-P., uncle of the present Marquis 
of Bath. 

Mr. W. Wuson, C.E.—The’ late Mr. William 
Wilson, civil engineer, of e, and formerly 
of Stratford, Essex, who died towards the close of 
January at the former place, at the age of 93, was a 
man whose career affords a noble example of what 
may be accomplished by careful self-culture, 
coupled with perseverance and industry. The fol- 
lowing we take, with a few corrections, from the 
“ Builder” :—‘“ He was born in the year 1768, and, 
his scholastic education being ne my —_— a 
he set about to remove this di y by means © 
self-education ; and, - he — scarcely — the 

e of manhood, he was familiar with many 
oases of science and the arts, and in which at 
would appear in after years he was destined to 
become more thoroughly and practically versed. 
He became a member of the London Mathematical 
Society (established in 1719), and eventually was 
elected president, discharging the duties of that 
office for more than forty years. The public were 
admitted to these leetures by tickets, and in one 
season he delivered a series extending over twenty 
consecutive weeks, For along series of years he 
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of the canal tunnel at Islington, the East London 
Water Works at Old Ford, and several other im- 
portant und i For twenty years he was 
cuief engineer of Gas Works at Haggerton 
and it may be mentioned, to the credit of the direc- 
tors of that company, that, on his retirement from 
the active pursuits of life, they settled on him a 
handsome annuity, which he enjoyed up to the 
period of his demise.” He was buried at Hag- 
gerstone. 

‘Tue Rev. Dr. Banprwer.—We have to record 
with much regret (in which every university man 
will share), the death of the Rev. Dr. Berkeley 
Bandinel, for many years the worthy and learned 
keeper of the eian library at Oxford, at the age 
of seventy-seven or seventy-eight. Having received 
his early education at Winchester, he was elected 
scholar and fellow of New College, where he took 
the degrees of B.A., and M.A., in 1805 and 1807 

ively, and proceeded B.D. and D.D. in 1823. 
In his time, New College men could not offer them- 
selves as candidates for classical honours in the 
schools, and indeed those honourable distinctions at 
that time either did not exist, or were in the first 
stages of infancy. In 1814, Mr. Bandinel filled the 
office of one of the proctors of the university—a 
capacity in which ition still reports him to have 
been entirely popular. In 1812, he had been 
appointed librarian to the Bodleian, and to the 
iuties of that office he devoted himself heart and 
woul for the best of half a century. Kind and 
amiable in disposition and courteous in his manners, 
he knew well how to make and visitors feel 
at home among the treasures entrusted to his charge ; 
sud we believe that we are not overstating the truth 
when we place upon record the fact that the uni- 
Versity owes more than one valuable bequest of 
books to wealthy collectors, who were so pleased 
with his attention and zeal when they came as 
strangers to Oxford, that they resolved to make the 
university of Oxford their heirs, In 1822, his 
friend, the late Dr. Shute Barrington, collated Dr. 
Bandinel to the wealthy rectory of Haughton, in 
the county of Durham (valued in Crockford’s 
“Clerical Directory” at £1265 a year), but we 
beHeve that he enjoyed a dispensation from the 
necessity of residence, on the ground of his duties in 
the university. Dr. Bandinel resigned the Jibrarian- 
ye with which hisname has so long been identified, 
only last summer, and retired on a well-merited 
—s of £400 a year, which, however, he has not 
ived long to enjoy. In the life of Sir William 
Dugdale in the “Penny Cyclopedia,” it is stated 
that, so early as 18}2, Dr, Bandinel took in 
the production of a new and improved ition of 
that author’s celebrated “ Monasti¢on,” but that he 
soon found himself obliged to entrust the labour to 
Mr. Caley and Sir Henry. Ellis., “In his ity of 
Bodleian librarian,” says the “Times,” “Dr. Bandinel 
was widely known to most scholars, both at home 
and abroad, whom his kindness and attention laid 
under many obligations, which they on their part 
have not been slow to acknowledge. He had a 
wide and varied acquaintance with books of every 
kind, and was eminently qualified for the important 
office which he held so long, and with which his 
mame will be for ever associated.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Sm,—My object in writing the work reviewed by 
you, was to prove that from all solid bodies there 
issues an unseen chemical force or aura, which I call 
soul ; and which, though devoid of intelligence, can 
tarnish metals and produce other effects accordin 
to the nature of the solid; that if those sou 
emanations could be endowed. with intelligence, 
we would have the existences called “ ghosts,” sub- 
stances real, yet unseen. I have proved, by many 
experiments, the extraordinary effects produced by 
human aura or chemical heat, and also, by many 
examples, that as life in coarse substances did not 
become extinct when the tissue became finer, we 
have reason on our side to suppose that life exists 
in finer tissues than can be observed by our powers 
of vision under ordinary conditions, t events 





have demonstrated that such living forces are in 
existence, and some of those events are narrated. 
To ask that the power which could raise a man or a 
table off the ground three to four feet, should raise 
a man to the top of St. Paul’s, is so foolish to any 
man acquainted with the ordinary laws of mecha- 
nical force, that it could only have been made by a 
ballooning class of brain, and that you and others 
have copied the request without thinking. 

Spirit is a substance—electricity is a substance— 
magnet aura is a substance ; and each of these, singly 
or united, can pass through a table. Air is a body 
—fiesh is a body, but the power of each is limited. 
The desire that a man be raised to the top of St. 
Paul’s can only be reasonably hoped for when you 
know the extent of the power of the agent. 

Mere cleverness in the construction of Latin 
sentences is no proof of scientific knowledge ; other- 
wise, the infallible pope and cardinals would not 
have so cruelly persecuted Galileo. 

My second object in the book on the “ Natural 
and Supernatural” was, by very many incidents, to 
prove that the substance called spirit still continues 
in action in the soul at and after flesh-death, and 
that the two in union produced the phenomena 
known by the phrase “spirit manifestations.” 
Several of those incidents transpired in my presence 
in broad daylight, others after business hours in the 
quiet of domestic life, with the ordinary gas or 
candle lights burning ; and, granting me the use of 
ordinary faculties, I stand in a better position for 
saying “ yes” than you do for saying “no.” I was 
present ; you were not. 

Literary men of past time are no authorities for 
me to cling to when their logic is at variance with 


my senses, 

If I were the only person who had witnessed the 
manifestations of spirit-life, then you might suppose 
that I had somehow escaped from Colney Hatch, 
and ought to be taken back; but when scores of 
persons in London in all ranks of society, from the 
noble to the artizan, have seen incidents of a like 
kind, to doubt and sneer is neither wise nor 
prudent. 

You ask me to tell you. what you are doing on 
Monday at twelve ped I cannot; but if at 
that hour I saw you biting your nails or playing at 
ledp-frog, I could: tell: your friends on Tuesday 
morning. So with spirit-power facts; those seem 
by me—those seen by my personal friends in the 
quiet of our own houses—I have freely made known ; 
and I haye written them in the ordinary phrases 
used by me in business life, Iam nota “literary 
professional” —I am only an ordinary business man, 
who devotes his leisure time to the examination of 
subjects interesting to him. Facts—stern facts— 
illustrative of the wonderful powers possessed by 
man as a human being, and by man as a super- 
human being, are pie 4 desired by many; and as 
my examination in connection with mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, biology, instinct, spirit-power, &c., 
have resulted in knowledge of a practical character, 
I undertook to arrange those facts in fifty-five 
sections, for the benefit of all who wish for 
knowledge on those branches of divine energy. 

Mr. Baillitre, the publisher, has cheerfully risked 
his capital in publishing the book. 

As the Editor of the “ Literary Gazette,” and one 
of the guardians of the purity of the English 
language, your duty is to see that books published 
are up to a certain mark ; I therefore commend your 
exercise of the pen of office ; but I much wish that 
your criticism extended to the sections, that you 
grappled with the facts, and gave your verdict for or 
against syed sega enunciated. 

It is hardly worth while to refer to the “ Stuart 
blight” as appearing at epochs of 100 years. The 
statement was true. The circumstance of Queen 
Mary’s death by a political party ten months before 
the completion of one of these 100 year epochs, or 
less than one part of a rs does not destroy the 
epoch in its spirit. The law I have pointed out— 

t there exist “mental currents and storms” as 
regular as the “trade” and “ March” winds—I have 
buttressed with numerous facts, known to me, to 
my friends, and also narrated in the annals of 
modern and ancient history. ‘The next twenty 
years will display a revolution in thecurrent literature 
of the country on subjects connected with the so- 
called supernatural. But for the kind of freemasonry 





among spiritualists—that they expose not each 
other to public abuse, and to the fate of Galileo, 
Harvey, Jenner, Fulton, Mesmer; and a host of 
minor names—a list of giant names, lonz enough 
to fill three columns of the “Literary Gazette,” could 
be given—a list which would startle the British 
public. 

Those giant men are now wielding the political, 
scientific, and literary destinies of the British em- 
pire, and are biding their time. In the meanwhile, 
minor men, like the writer of this letter, are the 
forerunners who in their joy hesitate not to fewer 
in foul weather as well as in fair, that they have 
obtained proof that angels minister, and that man is 
immortal.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

J. JONES. 

Peckham, February 4, 1861. 

P.S.—I may state that three times in the light, I 
have seen Mr. D. D. Home ascend from the floor 
within a few inches of me: no mortal, no mackinery 
tonching him. 

T have often seen a heavy loo table I could hardly 
move, and at which I was sitting, gradually ascend 
two and a half feet from a carpeted floor, and in 
one instance four feet, being about one foot above 
the height of my uplifted hands. 

I have seen my accordion in full action, no hand, 
no machinery touching the keys, yet moving as if 
pulled and played by physical force; and exquisite 
music from the instrument was heard by me and 
my friends. 

These facts being true, the question naturally 
arises—What or who produced the phenomena? I 
say, “an angel,” because upwards of five years’ 
experience has riveted that belief in my int, . 





A LITERARY CONTEMPORARY, who is generally sup- 
posed to be well informed on all matters connected 
with art and artists, announced last week the death 
of Mr. Birket Foster. We are glad to be able to 
announce, on the best of all possible authority, that 
such an announcement is quite without foundation ; 
it arose, no doubt, from the fact that two members 
of that gentleman’s family have recently been visited 
by the hand of death—his father and his uncle— 
both within a few days of each other. 

Ox Monday evening last Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gamet Man; late’ of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, read a paper at the Royal United 
Service Institution in Whitehall Yard on “Modern 
War,” historically. critically, and pictorially illus- 
trated 


Tue Tirtz or Queen.—It is curious that in 
English we have no feminine term to correspond 
with the title of “king,” although the Latin has 
Regina, the French Rezne, and the German Konigin. 
The term “queen,” or, asitused to be written, “quean,” 
is a generic term, and simply means “a companion;” 
and, under the latter orthography, it generally con- 
yYeys a popular meaniag the reverse of honourable. 
Indeed, originally it was applied to both sexes, and 
was employed to signify the “companions” of the 
prince, just as the Latin word comes, and the French 
comte, The omission of any feminine form of the 
word “king,” is of course to be referred to a leading 
feature of the ancient law of the land in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. Among the West Saxons we are told 
that there was a regulation, whether written or 
unwritten we do not know, which forbade the wife 
of the king to take any title implying sovereignty, 
oreven to sit ona throne by her husband’s side ; 
and, what is more, it was ordained that any ki 
who should contravene this ancient custom r 
be deprived of the rights of royalty, and that his 
subjects should be set free from their oath of alle- 
giance to him. History shows that this custom was 
rigorously enforced. Ethelwolf, having sought to 

ive a royal title to his wife, the daughter of 
harles the Bald, was deprived of the crown and 
obliged to hand it over to Ethelbald, his son by 
former marriage; and a further search into-the 
records of Anglo-Saxon times would x0 doubt 
bring other instances to our readers’ Tecollection. 
In this respect we must own that we think the 
Norman preferable to the-Saxon regulation ; and 
our own admission, not _. of —, ——— but 
of queens-regnant, shows how great is the advance 
in the condition of the fair sex in the last 
thousand years. 
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Publishing by Subscription, in large folio, 


AC-SIMILES of certain portions of the 

GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, and of the EPISTLES 

OF SS. JAMES AND JUDE, written on Papyrus in the 

Century, and preserved in the Egyptian Museum of 

Josepu Mayer, Esq., Liverpool. With a Portrait of St. 
MATTHEW, from a Fresco Painting at Mount Athos. 

Edited, and Illustrated with Notes and Historical and 
Literary Prolegomena in English, containing confirmatory 
fac-similes of the same portions of the Holy Scripture from 
ee and Parchment MSS. in the Monasteries of Mount 
Athos, of St Catherine on Sinai, of St. Sabba in Palestine, 
and other sources, by the Discoverer, 

C. SIMONIDES, Pux.D. 
Price To Susscrrpers, £1 10s. 

As only a limited number will be printed, early applica- 
tion on the part of intending Subscribers is desirable, to Dr. 
Simontpes, care of C. Parra, Esq., Sunfield House, Formby, 
near Liverpool. 


London: Published by Truswer and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“WEATHERBOU ND,” 
A TALE OF THE GREAT STORM, 

By TOM E. SOUTHEE, 


Illustrated by F. J. SKILL, Commenced in No.1, and | 


Will be continued Monthly in 


ENTERTAINING THINGS, 


A Magazine of Thoughtful and Intellectual 
Amusement, Profusely Mlustrated. 
PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


London: Arruvr Hat, Virtvr & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 
and all Booksellers. 





Just ready, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco 


(HOCH THOUGHTS "FROM 
SHAKESPERE. 


By the Author of ‘The Book of Familiar Quotations.” 
London: Waittaker & Co. 


No. I, NOW READY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS; 
A MAGAZINE 


or 

THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 

Thirty-Two pages demy octavo, elegantly printed on superior paper, and done up in a 
Tastefully Dlustrated Wrapper. 





| Our title will in some measure indicate our intentions. We aim to entertain and amuse ; but, at the same 
| time, instruct. We intend to store our “ Magazine” with such variety of matters as will be suited to the 
tastes of thinking men and women of all classes ; and, altogether, we to take a wider range in 
| style and subjects than is to be found in any other monthly Magazine published at Twopence. 
| 


There have been so many fair promises made, only to be broken ; so many fine prospectuses published, 
only to be disregarded ; that Wo feel a large amount of diffidence in stating distinctively our plan and 
objects. 

The Literature we shall present to our readers will be adapted to old and young, grave -_—- 3 
Tue Man or Busrnzss, in his intervals of rest, may take up our Magazine, and find therein wherew 
relax his overwrought mind, THe TRAVELLER may the tediousness of his journey ; and minds of 
every grasp and turn of thought shall find in our pages something adapted to their taste. But while we 
shall, in the more thoughtful and elevating portions of our miscellany, give realities for the matter-of- 
fact, and instruction and amusement for those who seek it, we shall not forget the fair sex, who look for 
amusement alone, and seek for the imaginative rather than the solid. 

Our most important speciality, after the variety, originality, and superior style of our Literature, will 
be the beauty of or Dictation.” We intend to ornament our pages with em! tical cuts, vignettes, 
and initial-letters of a pleasing and poetical nature. Our tales will be truthfully and vividly illustrated ; 
and, in addition, we shall give diagrams, and occasional portraits. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Second edition, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s, morocco, 


THE BOOK. OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 
“An excellent little work.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: Wurrraker & Co. 





LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the 


SIXTH EDITION, partially re-written, materially 
and thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF 
ILLUMINATION by J. W. BRADLEY, B.A., and T. G. 
GOODWIN, B.A., with Twelye Lithographic Illustrations. 
Price 1s. By Post for 14 stamps. 


Woysor and Newron, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


LLUMINATION.—Outlines from 

E NNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. Designed by 
B.S. A. Plain 1s. 6d. each; partly coloured 3s. each, 
Packets of four in appropriate wrapper, plain 6s, each. 
partly coloured 12s. each. 


Winsor and Newron, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


THE AQUARTUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 2] 
Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luiorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 
Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 


we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.” —Era, October 14, 1860. 








Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 
N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 


EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 


Headache. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


Leadon: Heyry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
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BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
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NEW TALE BY MISS BREWSTER. 





Just Published, Crown 8vo., price 9s., 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 


Or, SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 


BY MARGARET MARIA GORDON, Author of ‘“ Work, and How to do It.” 





“The kindly and generous spirit of the book, its quiet and impressive religiousness, the earnestness 
which characterises every and the sunny prin Be which make it the pleassatest per oe 
cannot fail to endear it to many of those for whom it has been written. We thank Mrs. Gordon for 
last and best of her books most sincerely and cordially.”—-The Scottish Press, Jennany 9. ce * 

“ A serious subject, largely treated by » serious mind, to which thought, in its classified gradations 
and laborious wr a is a tannin exercise, though it wear the garb of a slightly-woven fiction, claims 
to be considered as something different from a mere novel.”—-Morning Post. 
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Next Week will be published, the Second Series of 


| HOOD’S OWN; 
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yro® FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 

County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct of your Armorial 
B Sketch, 3s.; in Her: Colours, with 
written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. ~ 


2 

ABMS: CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
eg nae to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








SSOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 

Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On t of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. LLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Ad: by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 

Make, 2is. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 








'AMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

32s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. ‘Aue 

ig tena, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

e laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





DING CARDS — For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelo with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s, each ; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary. 
Directions for Use. Post frae. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Mach for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sERIEs of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his : : 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 

of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a movable, flexible, and im hable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 
impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or inthe country can adjust 
these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid of a 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 





them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


“College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854." 
All Orders to be sent te the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tae LANCET STATES, 
“' This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Porson, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, ae suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INV. 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London 


I may be seen and every information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33, Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “‘ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,™ ts ou every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


THe PaLe FROM NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE LicutT Brown 
From Norway. 


gs Supplies of the present Season have 
Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 
and the oil nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 
Thompson, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 

The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 

No higher price need be paid than the following :— 
a 1s 3d per pint, or 3s per quart. 

e, Is 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 





At 79,8t. Paul's Churchyard. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


D 


NEW-YEAR’S' GIFTS. 


THE most appropriate offerings for this 


Season of f are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces. ie can be more ac- 
ceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of lty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 





Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


RD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 
and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 
a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Llustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 
Black or Coloured, with i Braiding, 21s, 
for self-measurement post free. 


ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined througb- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s.; 63s.; and 84s. All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 














1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, ‘GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the month, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing’ with the further services of the Dentist The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is evel less than 
half the ordinary cost. Ref to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 

; Diploma 
weto, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
~~ 33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY.” 

GABRIEL’S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. z 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. ‘ 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 
against those who copy their advertisements. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show pet nage —— pone <1 btm 
victims to pulmonary ers, including m) 
diseases of the chest, and the respiratory ons. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than sagen harman ae tra 
during the wet and wintry a y 
4 KEATING'S Covell LOZENGES, 
which possess the of averting, as well as of curing, a 
col ren ae we geek oie for the young or the 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s, 9d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keatinc, Chemist, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
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R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 

CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility, 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s, and 5/. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. AnpreEws, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following area few testi ials, published by privilege :— 

Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 

“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.” 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
“T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa, and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall’s Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract fromthe ‘ Lancet,”’ April 1, 1857.—“ In ‘ 





LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate cure of Coughs, Colds, Consu 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rheumatism, tigation, Sete, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach 


The success which has attended these pills has had no pa- 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle upon which 
their action di ds as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood ee universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 
despair until they have tried how far they may tend to relieve 
their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved Dy this medicine, it is unhesitatingly recommended 
to the notice of the world at large, who, although perhaps 
prejudiced against patent medicines, may be induced in this 
instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 
tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 
ness of the theory that “‘ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. 





Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 


March 20, 1849. 
Srr,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the component parts necessary 





we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and liver plaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 
Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The sym is under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 





vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 


of the ,eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 


» heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 


vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able.time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Tovt, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856." 

“ Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 


, eem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 


buv one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine ; 
wh previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five du the course of one night. The only disposition I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—I aim, sir, your very obedient servant, 
i tag f 
r. ’s orate of Potassamay be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases a Evilepsy, sal other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular sy » i lted 
Sold by Dr. Hatx’s Acents, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


(jaz HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Rea or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
~~ 3s. 6d. ; Saag yy by post 24 stamps. 
NDREWS, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford W.C.: 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. — ay 
Cantion.--There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for ‘ Cleveland's.” 


RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 

LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 

the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 

to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 

as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 

Fo se vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
The 











the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen ; but if grease 
be combined with ammonia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. 
les and oil8 wat are used for the hair only act as a 
polish, but afford no now-ishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contam oi the advantages of a hair 
we Sy yea - deleterious effect. 
sample pots at Is., and ordinary at 
21s., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Btore Street, ~ 
Order of your Chemist in town or country. 
Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. 


Bakciay, 








to plish this object. AxpREW Unz. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S. 


Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty’s Mint, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &. 


I think your proposal of introducing carbon into the 
system by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
likely to to do good. . T. BRANDE. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 


—s 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 


For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hourbefore each meal, and two every other 
night at bed-time. 


For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most earnestly 
recommend to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 
ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 
always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 
dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
glassful should be taken every morning. Persons, however 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially 
assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not 
being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay, and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 10s., 
and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 





ALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR — 
CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandsiff, cleanses the skin of the head, and ikccps the nair 
beautifully mvist aud glvssy. Oue trial will satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English. 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete exposé of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





UACKERY UNMASKED ; its Extortions, 
im i and Deceptions fully Exposed. Sent free 
for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford. 





Square, 


SPRING SEASON. 


R. BLACKWOOD is open to treat with 
Authors for the PUBLICATION of their WORKS 
in any De it of Literature. Unsuitable MSS. im- 
mediately returned. Estimates forwarded on application, 
and all Communications promptly attended to. 
London: JAMES BLAckwoop, Lovell’s Court, Paternoster 
Row. 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 








ALMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per Tb., manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary 
give abetterlight. Preferable for Schools, Private Familiea, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale 
PatmeR and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Chorbenmetl 
London, E.C. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the canse of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
formly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
‘“‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “Norton's 
Pills" act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
40 be derived from their use, as they have been a. never 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 20 years. 
Sold in bottles at Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom. 
CavTion.—Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imita- 


tions which have sprung up in consequence of the success of 
*‘NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 





FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES 
18 INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Sir,—Will you be so good as send by David Miller 

one Ils. Box of Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. You need not 

send any smaller ones, for many spoons in oue dish soon 

consume the contents. God bless Dr. Locock for his invalu- 
able mediciue. 

The above true copyfrom J. Staley, a collierin G: 
was sent to me, J. Freeland, Draggist, Bathgate. 

Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers give instant relief and a 
rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and hening the voice. y have a pleasant 
taste. Price Is. 1jd, 2s. 9d, and lls. per box. 
by ail 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
—DEBILITY, CONSUMPTION.—In no diseases are 
the results of the alterative and tonic influence of these in- 





A change for the better is 
been followed for a week, and the improvement steadily pro- 
gresses; the melancholy emaciation gives place to health, 
strength, and cheerfulness. The Ointment should be 
rubbed most effectually between the shoulders, on the chest, 
and the left side. Two Pills should be taken nightly, and 
the air should be sought. This treatment, duly followed, 
will soon assist both cough and feverishness, while the 
perspirations and debility will daily decrease till strength 
return. 


PBUETIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and al! Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing. CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases, Conssltation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Soren to Bight in the Evening. at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N.W. 








Seventh Edition, price 5s., by post 5s, 4d, 

O* THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND 

ELONGATED UVI/JLA, in connection with Defects 
of Voice and Hearing, Could and Sore Throat, © Nasal 
Obstruction, and the imperfect Health, Strength, Growth 
in Young Persons. 

By JAMES YEARSLEY, Esq, 
Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street. 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post 
thirty-two stamps, 

J) SEASES OF THE SKIN: a Guide to 

their Treatment and Prevention. Mlustrated by Cases. 

By THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to the Western Dispen- 

sary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 

Square. 

‘““Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the in= 

curable class to the curabl.”—Lancet. 





London ; T. RicnaRps, 37, Great Queen Street. 
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15, Great MarLzonovcH StTReet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents. By the Duke of 

K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 30s. 
the principal interesting subjects of these vol 
will be found: the Re-establishment of the Royal House- 
hold—the Sailor King and his Court—the Duke of Welling- 
ton in, and out of, Office—the Reform Cabinet and the Con- 
servative ve Opposition—Career of Sir Robert Peel—Civil List 

Expenditure—Vicissitudes of Louis hg. ong on 

the Duke of Wellington—Coronations of W the 

Fourth and Queen Victoria—Rise and Fall of ¢ 0" Connell. 





Lord Melbourne and his Ministry— of the Kings 
of Hanover and aie al Gast ae N ig Apsley 
House—Secret History of Court A: 


SIX YEARS of a TRAVELLER'S LIFE 
in WESTERN AFRICA. By FRANCISCO VALDEZ, 


at Loanda and the Cape of Good Hope. 2 
walls Uh bamaroes tebtedees 

“It is impossible to do justice to the vast amouut of valu- 

able information wii 


tertaining 
a —— eee ce that they will fa sere 
an interest in great mystery 

life."—Critic. 

“The book is one of value and ‘importance. Its intrinsic 
poo ey gs eccrine etal dl dh mae fred dees 
surprised if the work does not equal that by Dr. Livingstone 
in popularity, and be of similar value to the cause of Africa 


eventually. 

THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS’ EX- 

aa or he: le dg oo east, F.R.C.S. 


LODGES PEERAGE & iETAGE 
i gc Femme 
sre bnutfally eng ceruived handacetty eam Cath fit 
BRITISH 2 ARTISTS from HOGARTH 


to TURNER, being a es of B “mags Sketches, 
By WALTER "THORNBURY, 2 vols. 


tea with knowledge and ai HUT 
The interest of fer bing 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 


ITALY. BOWITT. 3 vol BREMER. Translated by 
OWITT. 2 vols. 


“ So charm! is not often met with.”"—Sun. 
SEASONS. WITH THE SEA HORSES; 
or, SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN 
SEAS. By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S8. tah Siete ag 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 1 ‘Author 
Sf SON RALIFAX” 300.04, 


possess.""—Ch 
MR. aang TRAVELS IN THE 
REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN 4C- 
xp "Chun, ON THE Ngee OF res 
‘ajesty. Second edition. With 83 Tilustrations, and 


rane OCLOCK. A Christmas 
the Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
mia Hower," ae 1 vol. bound and Illustrated, 
i ey aa 
a told.”’ ette. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE'S FAMILY 
ROMANCE; or, Domestic Annals of 


the Aristocracy. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume 
of HURST AXD BLACKETT’S Sranparp Lipraky. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


KATHARINE AND HER SISTERS. 


By the ORL D “The Disci of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE WORLD'S ICT. By the 
‘eleg z oe ie Morals of Mayfair," &c. 3 vols. 
“*The World's Verdict’ is in many respects better than 
most novels, It fixes the attention at first and maintains it 
oy It contains a story, and a very good one. It is 
= in every Correctness, sharpness, 
oo os clearness mark every paragraph, and though 
tale is somewhat tragic, it is a great pleasure to read it. 
It is a book that every grown man and woman who likes a 
good novel should read.’ odl coral 
“A remarkably able nove and intensely interesting. The 
ters are well drawn, the incidents are admirably con- 
trived: there is no flagging in the whole course of the 
narrative.""—Post. 

THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By the 
Author of“ COUSIN GEOFFREY.” &c. 3 vols, 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 
Author of “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 2nd Edition. 
* This story is very Sierating: am and the interest deepens 


OF THE WORLD. By 


FRANCES BROWNE. 8 vols. (Just ready. 


‘ite 











BOHN’S LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, | 


BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR 
FEBRUARY. 





Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with por- 
traits and plates, at 9s. per volume, commencing with Vol I. of 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. 
Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous. 
Editors, and additional Notes by Peter CUNNINGHAM, 
Illustrated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel 
To be completed in 9 vols. 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


NDERSEN’S DANISH LEGENDS 
AND FAIRY TALES, for the first time complete; 
containing many other tales not in any other edition. 
Translated from the original by CArotive Pxracuey. 
Illustrated with 120 woed engravings, chiefly by Foreign 
Artists. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


TANDARD LIBRARY ATLAS. OF 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 22 large coloured Maps; 
according to the latest authorities, with a complete Index 
(accentuated) giving the latitude and longitude of every 
lace named in the + agg cone yee 8vo. Chiefly engraved 
y the Messrs. Walker. 
Inquiries having preter og se Sate for Maps illustra- 
tive of the historical and geographical authors published in 
Bohn's Classical Library, the present Atlas is intended to 
supply that want, and will be found, it is believed, unex- 
ceptional both as to literary and artistic execution. In the 
Index, which is very complete, the classical quantities are 
generally marked, whence we have ventured to call it 
accentuated. 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Now Ready. 


ACKSON’S HISTORY OF WOOD EN- 
GRAVING, New Edition, with an Additional row seed 
on the Axtists of the Prrsext D. Day, illustrated with four 


hundred and forty-five wood pr egiins one hundred and 
forty-five of which are now first added. Imperial. 8vo., 
cloth, £2 5s. 





Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





This day, price 10s., Vol. xxii, Part 2 of the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
Reva SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


CONTENTS. 
iption of§the Plant which produces the Ordeal Bean 
of Calabar. By Professor Balfour. (With Two Plates.) 

On an Unusual Drought in the Lake District in 1859. By 
Dr. John Davy. 

Upon the Thyroid Gland in the with Observations 
on the Relations of the Thymus Th in these 
and Certain other Mammals. ba Ww Turner, 
M.B. (Lond.) Communicated by Professor Goodsir. 

On the Climate of Edinburgh for Fifty-six Years, from 1795 
to 1850, deduced principally from Mr. Adie’s Observa- 
tions ; wih on Aleta of other and Earlier Registers. 
By Principal Forbes. (With Two Plates.) 

Account of a Thermometrical Register kept at Dunfermline 
by the Rey, Henry Fergus, from 1799 till 1837, with the 

Principal Results. By the same. 

Description of Asafetida Plants which have recently borne 
Flowers and Fruit in the Royal Botanic Garden of Edin- 
burgh. By Professor Balfour. (With Twe. Plates.) 

On the Constitation of Oil of Cajeput. By 
Schmidl. Communicated by Dr. Anderson. 

Nvteo ea the o Mountain Limestone and Lower Carboniferous 
Rocks of the Fifechire Coast from Rurntisland to St. 
Andrews. . By the Rey. Thomas Brown, Edinburgh. 
Communicated by Dr. Allman. 

On the Reduction of Observations of Underground Temper- 
ature; with Application to Principal Forbes’ Edinb 
Observations, and the continued Calton Hill Series. By 
Professor William Thomson. 

On a method of Reducing Observations of Underground 
Temperature, with its Application to the Monthly Mean 
Temperatures of Underground Thermometers at the 


D. Everett. Communicated by P: 








Also, this day, price lis., an 


PPENDIX TO THE MAKERSTON 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS; being a 
Supplement to Volume XXIL of “The Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinbur; 
(Continued from Vol. XIX.) 
Reduced and Edited by BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., 
Director of the Kew Observatory. 
Edinburgh: R. Grant anp Son. 
London: WittiaMs axp NokcarTe. 





Now Ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 

HOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE; 

Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, 
and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen months. 
By CHRONIQUEUSE. 

“Tt requires a woman's sympathy to depict these home 
suai Ge Coca. Daeeciel WE Wa. fo. regathies with 
Sen ee ee La Chroniqueuse has done well to 

e these charming sketches better known to English 
Boarts and English homes in «collected volume than in the 
conve sphere in which they first —Saturday 


“ This little volume, Ree ent ee 

a vast deal of most am gossip, which the writer’s good 
taste and judgment never allows to degenerate into person- 
ality or scandal. . . . We all know that the letters 
of a really good feminine correspondent are about the most 
delightf eee and ‘ Chroniqueuse’ shows so 

much tact, good taste, in’ and vivacity in her 
or and we may fairly place her in the first rank of 

ter-writers.”—Critic. 


caer: Wriutam Trvstey, 314, Strand. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. (pp. 340). 
THE NEW VOLUME, JULY TO DECEMBER, 1860, OF 


TT BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 
AND LITERARY MAGAZINE. 

Containing Leading Articles of pF oy value upon the Life 
and Philosophy of Smith, and Scientific 
Politics, Sou. Thoaghi bc, &c., and Debates on the 
following Sub: 

Is the aes Rule of Faith True ? 

Is the Poetry of —— as Healthy in its Tendencies a3 
that of Longfellow ? 

Was yee sy of Arc an cpemen? ma ae 

Principles of the Development Theory True? 

Py oe Justified in “Defending a Criminal of whose 
Guilt he is cognisant? - 
London; Hoviston and Wricnt, 65, Paternoster Row, 

And all Booksellers. 





Just published, crown S8vo., 1s. 6d., cloth, limp. 


QHAKESPERE. A Critical Biography and 
rll on — of ‘the tal Forgeries, and Fabrications 
his Life and W 
By 8. fies’ Esq., 
Author of “The Art of Reasoning,” ‘Elements of 
Rhetoric,” &c. 
London: Hovnstow and Wricnt, 65, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
Manual of Modern Geography: 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL, 


Ona New Plan, embracing a complete pete = ay 
River Systems of the Clobe. 


By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.RB.G.S. 
In Feap. Sve., price 78., pp. 712, 


“ Goniplate ta Tunive Voluines 
TALES from ‘‘ BLACKWOOD. 


The Volumes are sold separately, price 1s. 6d., or in 36 Parts, 
price 6d.; and may be had of most Booksellers, handsomely 
half-bound in red morocco, in Six Volumes. 


_— 


Complete in Four Volumes, price £2 8s. 


Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Lectures 


ON 
Metaphysics and Logic. 
EDITED 2x THE 
Rev. HL. MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., 


Weyuttete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
Oxford ; and 
JOHN VEITCH, M.A., 
Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St. Andrews. 
Each Course is sold separately, in 2 vols., price 24s. 


In Two Vols. Foolscap, price lis. 6d. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. 


By PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


A New Edition, Edited by G. H. LEWES. - 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 





Uniform with the above 
The Physiology of Common Life 


By G#ORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Martréted with Numerous Engravings. Two Vols., 12s. 


Wr1am Bracxwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





SES 





Printed by Tuomas Kunwar, and Published by James Epwarp Grisert, at the Office of the Literary Gazette, No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand, in the City of Westminster 
and County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 9, 1861. 
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